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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD! 


By Dr. THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Wat we eall the extensive system of 
ondary education in the United States 
s not yet a system and has never in the past 
Although we have 
nstitutions unparalleled in the history of 


n planned as such. 


» world, ancient or modern, for the care 
| education of youth, institutions of 
ich we ean justly be proud and from 
ich we ean fairly hope will in the future 
» even more vital contributions to the 
fare and happiness of mankind, their 
lopment has been without comprehen- 


ve planning and consequently has been. 


slow and less satisfactory than we could 

onably have expected. In this develop- 

ent we can clearly see five steps, each of 

vhich will be briefly discussed, and a sixth 

step, Which it seems desirable that the pro- 
‘ession should take, will be proposed. 

The first step in our secondary education 
was entirely imitative. As John Dewey 
nce said, only in a geographical sense was 
The 
English immigrants, who shaped the early 
program of schools, brought with them the 
‘concept of secondary education through the 


a new world discovered in America. 


Latin Grammar School, which, originating 
in the Renaissance, was already outmoded 
v the needs of the mother country, old in 
‘ivilization and rich in the culture of the 
Old World. This school drew all its mate- 
rials from elassie literature and purported 


= Address at the seventy-first convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, October, 





to train a few boys highly selected from a 
narrow social class for the church and for 
political leadership, but how it could expeet 
to do either by means of the curriculum 
that it used is not clear in an unpreju- 
diced perspective. The exact imitation by 
America, a wilderness of new and impera- 
tive needs, of a school which was already 
unsuited to the old civilization of Europe is 
one of many grimly humorous incidents in 
the history of our education. The real edu- 
cation that youth got in Colonial times was 
from their parents or in ‘‘adventure 
schools,’’ which then as now were ready to 
teach for a price anything that anybody 
thought he wished to learn. 

The 
tradition of 


vested 
School 
Franklin, 


the 
Grammar 


formal attack on 
the Latin 
1749 when Benjamin 


first 


came in 
whom we like to think of as embodying most 
of the virtues of the ideal American, pub- 
lished his remarkable proposal for an acad- 
emy. This proposal might well be used 
even to-day as the prospectus for a modern 
progressive school. The failure of the:acad- 
emy to approximate the ideal, bringing in- 
dignant protests from the venerable states- 
man less than a decade after it was estab- 
lished, should have been a red signal of at 
least 
fact, we should still be made aware by con- 


saution to us many times since; in 


sideration of the causes of the failure of 
dangers that confront us whenever educa- 


tional change is proposed. Franklin’s pro- 
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posals, carefully thought out in terms of the 
needs of his time and documented by the 
philosophy of the wisest men of his day, 
were generally and even enthusiastically 
approved, as the generous appropriations of 
money give evidence. But it was blandly 
thought that approval of the philosophy 
was sufficient, and it was apparently ex- 
pected that teachers, trained under the old 
régime, and burdened with the daily routine 
of instruction, and unsupervised by any one 
who had responsibility for seeing that the 
educational plan would be successfully fol- 
lowed, could find new materials, organize 
them for effective presentation, and, in 
short, invent new courses of study, con- 
sistently contributing in all their details to 
the satisfaction of the needs of individuals 
and of society at that time. “They did not, 
and very shortly the school slipped back to 
giving greatest dignity to the tradition in 
which the masters had been trained and to 
which the public gave superstitious rever- 
This procedure was to an extent fol- 
half later when 
junior high schools were established, and 


ence. 
lowed a century and a 
there is evidence that it is active again with 
many of the junior colleges. Had the wiser 
course of central planning of details to 
effect the desired objectives been followed, 
education in this country would have been 
advanced at least a hundred years. 

It must not be thought that Franklin’s 
proposals had no effect on our educational 
history. On the nega- 
tive side they caused a reaction from the 
unique practice of public support and con- 
trol of secondary education. On the posi- 
tive side, they led to the enrolment of girls 
and to a perfect orgy of introducing novel 
But apparently the phi- 
losophy was largely forgotten, and the mis- 
eellany of astronomy, dialing, Egyptian 
history, and the like, never gained popular 
prestige that could successfully compete 
with the sacred tradition. There is a de- 
gree of hope for those who to-day are im- 


Quite the contrary. 


subjects of study. 
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patient of slow change to see, however, that 
to the old curriculum were gradually added 
new materials, which finally became a part 
of a new tradition almost as impregnable as 
the old. 

‘The second step in developing our seeon- 
dary education was the expansion of oppor- 
tunity. The establishment of the first pub- 
lic high school in 1821 was, if I read the 
resolutions aright, primarily for this pur- 
pose. This step met many obstacles in ; 
century when the new nation was establish. 
ing itself, expanding its territory, and 
tediously with the aid of prodigal natural 
resources winning its economic indepen- 
dence. It gained momentum only in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century 
and became accomplished in the first three 
In addition to the multi- 
plication of secondary school buildings the 
American spirit provided that transporta 
tion be furnished and tuition be paid for 
those youth remote from easy opportunity, 
and in some eases it also furnishes board 
and lodging that more young people may 
get secondary schooling. This step is all 
but completed in the United States. That 
youth should receive an education appro- 
priate to needs and aptitudes and capaci- 
ties, however, was an idea more difficult for 
the public to understand and less easily 
translated by the profession into an effee- 
tive program. 

"The third major step was concerned with 
organization and administration. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the genius 
manifested by American schoolmen in de- 
vising suitable organization of schools and 
in administering them effectively will com- 
pare most favorably with that devoted to 
the same activity in business or politics. 
Both organization and administration are 
important, and we justly have pride in 
them as manifested in our schools. But it 
must never be forgotten that a school is 
organized that it may be administered and 
that it is administered that it may be in- 


decades of this. 
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<tructed. There is no other justification for 
either activity. This fact, which should be 
|{-evident, has often been lost sight of by 
school executives in both large and small 
Administration is a fascinating 
activity. Its manifestations are obvious. 
[ts demands are imperative, and it receives 
a respect from the public altogether out of 
proportion to its ancillary importance. A 
school may be well organized and adminis- 
ered and at the same time an agency for 
or education. In their efforts to effect 
od organization and skilful administra- 
n many superintendents and principals 
have forgotten that they are merely to 
facilitate edueation. As a result we have 
beautiful and high-powered ears driven 
aimlessly, though skilfully, here and there 
by chauffeurs who have no clear under- 
standing of the destination to be reached. 
We can respect the administrator and at 
the same time demand that he be an educa- 
tor. When the genius that has given us 
lmirable organization and administration 
is directed to determining the desirable 
destinations and to devising means of arriv- 
ing at them, we shall have taken another 
step, which logically should have been the 
very first. 
With the multiplication of schools and 
the perfecting of the machinery for run- 
ning them, educators took another major 
step, previously somewhat neglected ; they 
began an orgy of fact accumulation. It 
would be stupid to deny the necessity of a 
knowledge of facts; it would be equally 
stupid to assume that the collection of any 
facts, without regard to their possible con- 
tribution to the understanding of phe- 
nomena and to the solution of educational 
problems, is important. Led by those who 
had received some training in the elements 
of the seientifie method, educators early in 
this century entered upon a systematic col- 
lection of faets of any kind that happened 
to attract their faney. A fact without rela- 
tion to a problem is meaningless; a fact 


systenls. 
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uninterpreted by a principle is a mere 
incumbrance. 

We have to-day volumes and volumes of 
data concerning factors in education, col- 
lected sometimes with more and sometimes 
with less care, neatly tabulated and pre- 
sented with graphs, illuminating or confus- 
ing, and with medians, probable errors and 
even probable errors of probable errors. It 
is not hard to find in these impressive tables 
the number and per cent. of the anemic 
children of impoverished parents who have 
failed in the first term of algebra in the 
third congressional district of Arkansas. 
But what of it? “In education we publish 
more data and do less with them than in 
any other field. What we now need in this 
field is a collection and collation of all ascer- 
tained data, an evaluation of their worth, 
an application to the important and persis- 
tent problems of education, intensive re- 
search in neglected areas, and then an 
application of what is known so that we 
may learn what is necessary to do and how 
to do it. Unrelated facts are unimportant, 
and unapplied knowledge is useless, ~~ 

‘In the history of all the activities that 
have been enumerated it is easy to see evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction with the secondary 
education that was and of gropings toward 
something better. The attitudes of dissatis- 
faction have been primarily held in varying 
degrees by a relatively small number of 
educators; the great majority of the publie 
has been proud of our secondary schools and 
too limited in vision to be critical of any- 
thing but details which usually affected 
some youth in whom they had especial inter- 
est. /The resultant gropings of schoolmen, 
the fifth step to be mentioned, have led to 
the trial of many novelties, inaccurately 
called ‘‘experiments.’’ Although they were 
not experiments in the scientific sense, they 
have led to a revolution in practice, as may 
easily be seen by any one who will contrast 
any modern school with those that existed a 
generation ago. Schools are to-day as a rule 
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‘lagging scholar’’ is a 


happy places; the 


rarity, for youth finds it more fun to be in 
school than on the streets or, to a large 


extent, at work. Behavior in school is by 
and large better than that anywhere else, 
and problems of discipline are gratifyingly 
Whereas a half 


reneration ago teachers had to spend a con- 


decreased and decreasing. 


siderable part of their time and energy in 
‘‘keeping order’’ so that they might teach, 
to-day the behavior of youth in the average 
classroom will compare favorably with that 
of their parents in social groups of the 
same size. 

There has also been a great change in the 
curriculum. <A few old subjects have dis- 
appeared, the best part of their content 
being retained and incorporated with some 
modification into other courses, and a few 
new subjects have established places of re- 
spectability for themselves. The greatest 
changes in subject-matter, however, have 
come not from the introduction of new sub- 
jects so much as from the enrichment of the 
material in those with long familiar names. 
Any adult of middle age or more who thinks 
of secondary education as consisting of the 
curriculum on which he eut his teeth will be 
astounded if he will look into the texts now 
commonly used in English composition and 
literature, in any of the social studies, in the 
He may 
voice a suspicion that youth of to-day is not 


sciences and even in mathematies. 


so well educated as he was by what he has 
forgotten, but he will have to recognize 
that what is now taught is more intimately 
and directly related to life and has far more 
probability of application and of retention. 
Moreover, the content is far broader in the 
opportunities for choice and in the richness 
of the topics presented. 

All formal courses of study are supple- 
mented by the so-called extra-curricular 
activities, clubs both aeademie and social, 
and the through 
which is given, or, rather, in which is gained 
more abundantly an education that was 


various organizations 
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formerly incidental and fortuitous. And. 
finally, the methods of teaching are vastly 
changed. Although there still remain some 
question-and-answer routine on text-book 
material and some extensive drill on ab- 
stract verbal content, the careful observer 
would find in the schools of to-day much 
more student activity that is intelligent and 
even enthusiastic because based on approvy- 
ing comprehension of the meaning of the 
tasks on which they are engaged, often ¢o- 
operatively with individuals or 
groups who have common interests and 
desire for a common good. He would find 
much more concentration on problems that 


other 


are obviously worth solving by the simpler 
scientific procedures, problems that are 
larger and more assuredly taken from life 
than the artificial isolated ones of a gen- 
eration ago. The belief that specific appli- 
cations of knowledge are most assuredly 
profitable and that one learns best by intelli- 
gent doing has made great progress in our 
secondary schools. 

The amount of groping has been greatly 
increased during the past few years, despite 
the limitations under 


schools have worked, because of the 


economic which 
pelling obviousness of changes in civiliza- 
tion and in the personnel of the secondary 
school population. Every one is becoming 
more and more aware that there has been 
in our civilization a revolution, none the 
less extensive and important because in 
some respects quietly effected, that makes 
modifications in education imperative. It 
is impossible here even to enumerate thie 
great changes that there have been and that 
probably are continuing in economics, in- 
dustry, social relations in both broad and 
narrow senses, polities and religion. A 
mere mention of these broad fields suggests 
the necessity of new materials of education, 
of new emphasis and of new applications. 
There is general verbal agreement that our 
secondary schools should contribute to 
social needs, making youth not only aware 
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them and intelligent about their causes 
nd their implieations, but also better able 
| better disposed to satisfy those that he 
is, especially those that he has in common 
ith his fellow men. It is obvious that 
what is good in the old educational program 
should be retained, but also that it must be 
creatly supplemented by that which con- 
erns life as it is to-day and as it promises 
to be to-morrow, when these youth will be 
responsible citizens. 

Every one after a moment’s thought must 
realize, too, that even the phases of the old 
educational program that proved good for 
the highly selected youth of intellectual 
interests and gifts will not be altogether 
satisfactory for the great heterogeneity 
found in the present enrolment, which is 
of all the range of 
ability and eapacity of all kinds in the 
population. The profession must make the 
public more keenly aware than it has been 
or is of the failure of the education that is 
now being provided or that with the present 


fairly representative 


resources of the schools can be provided for 
number of future citizens 
whom the old curriculum is wastefully un- 


fi ir 


the large 
suited. The evidence of this failure is clear, 
ignorance by educators or a 
and spirit will 
further coneeal it from the public, whose 


and only 
socially disloyal selfish 
interests and even whose future welfare are 
at stake. Unless all youth is appropriately 
educated, the noble ideal of democracy to 
which we are committed will of necessity 
eradually degenerate. Into what? If the 
public could only be made to realize the 
alternative toward which we are drifting, 
it would be frightened into providing gen- 
erously for an education that will instil the 
ideal into every youth and prepare him to 
shape every phase of individual and of 
social conduct in conformity with it. The 
illuminating article by R. O. Hughes in 
the October number of the Journal of the 
National Edueation Association will prove 
valuable for this purpose. 
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This groping for a better education has 
resulted, as we know, in great improvements 
in our high-school offerings and instruction. 
But for one basie reason it has proved in- 
sufficient and can not in the future promise 
to solve economically or effectively the prob- 
lems, old and new, with which we are faced. 


“That basic reason is that neither the profes- 


sion nor the public has agreed on a philoso- 
phy which must underlie education as the 
most effective agency that society has to 
preserve itself and to promote its own in- 
terests. By philosophy is not meant ‘‘unin 
telligible answers to insoluble problems,’’ 
but rather the understanding of orderly, 
consistent and integrated attitudes that a 
unified society must have, based on funda- 
mental truths, beliefs and ideals. In other 
words, it is necessary for society, which 
means you and I and all our neighbors, to 
agree on what we want our boys and girls 
to become. How can education effectively 
contribute to make youth better able and 
better disposed to contribute to the better- 
ment of society unless the people who com- 
pose that society agree on their ideals? 
Without such efforts of 
scientious teachers to direct youth into more 
intelligent attitudes with preparation for 
appropriate action in any of the important 


agreement con- 


social fields is inevitably met with objections 
and protests from those who feel that their 
Al- 


though such objectors may be representa- 


own selfish interests are endangered. 


tive of only minority sentiment, they are 
often able by insistence and by “‘influence’’ 
(which in this meaning should be strongly 
aecented on the second syllable) to bring 
about the suppression of such teaching, for 
the simple reason that the majority senti- 
ment has not been formulated and so ean 
not be known as a direction of what should 
be taught or as a defense against unrepre- 
sentative objectors. No wonder that edueca- 
tion continues to concern itself so largely 
with the commentaries of Julius Caesar and 
the equally safe succession of the Mero- 
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vingian kings! Agreement by the thinking 
public on the ideals toward which society 
should move would prove a Magna Charta 
to education, directing education toward the 
goals it should seek and proving a defense 
against minority criticism. 

Fortunately there is heartening evidence 
that educators are increasingly interesting 
themselves to face the fundamental problem 
of interpreting the social ideals of the 
nation so that the schools ean be made to 
contribute to their attainment. The recent 
report of the National Education Associa- 
the 
Goals for America is a significant step in 


tion Committee on Social-Economie 


the right direction. This highly important 
report has not yet had the effect that it 
deserves, partly because it is couched in 
terms so general that the implications for 
education are not easily discernible. A sue- 
ceeding report promises to make these im- 
plications clear and to indicate the general 
that 
quence of approval take. 


direction education should in conse- 
Pending the sup- 
plementary report, every educational ad- 
ministrator and every teacher should feel a 
professional and a civie obligation to bring 
the social-economic goals for America to the 
attention of the local public and to foment 
such discussion in forums of various kinds 
the pulpit 


and the press, for example—that they are 


parent-teacher associations, 


approved or so amended that they can be 
fairly the 
majority of those who are actively con- 
cerned with the welfare and with the pro- 
motion of the interests of society. Another 
promising attempt in this direction is the 
fourth seetion of the American Historical 
Association Charter for the Social Sciences 
in the Schools. It should be popularized 
as another attempt to interpret the ideals of 


considered sentiment of the 


our democratic society. 

There are many other evidences that sec- 
ondary education in the United States is in 
a new phase of its progress, a phase that 
logically should, of course, have come early. 


Numerous bodies of leaders are attempting 
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to interpret the ideals of society and to base 
on them a philosophy that will direct the 
new program for high schools. Notable 
among such groups are the association of 
secondary school principals in New York, in 
Pennsylvania and in Michigan. Each one 
has recognized the need of agreement on 
something fundamental, and while there js 
no claim that there has been accomplish- 
ment satisfactory even to the contributing 
members, each one has made a significant 
contribution to a movement that must neces. 
sarily grow and gain momentum before the 
national hopes can be realized. 
is not spectacular. It seldom receives any- 
thing like the public interest or approbation 
that a winning football team or the intro- 
duction of a sound-projection apparatus 
evokes. Nevertheless the intelligent public 
ean be made to appreciate the need and 
eventually to contribute to its satisfaction. 
Only then wili the public look upon educa- 
tion as an essential agency of society to be 
supported as generously as other essentia! 
agencies. Only then can secondary schools 
be made to contribute intelligently, fear 
lessly and enthusiastically to the welfare 
and the betterment of the social whole. 
Much is hoped for from the forthcoming 
report of the Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Edueation appointed three 
years ago by the National Department of 
Secondary School Principals. This com- 
mittee has met twice each year for a week 
at a time in some place remote from dis- 
tractions where it could work without inter- 
ruption, and its members have devoted 
many days of their time at home to the 
problems that it faced. These facts are 
mentioned as evidence of the difficulty and 
tediousness of producing anything even 
fairly satisfactory in the field of a construc- 
tive philosophy. The committee attempted 
first to ascertain what are the important 
fundamental issues in secondary education, 
an issue being defined as resulting from 


Such work 
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nflict of theory with theory or of theory 
practice. The ten such issues that 


. found are the following: 
Shall secondary education be provided at pub- 


<pense for all normal individuals, or for only 


ited number? 








II. Shall secondary education continue at public 
ise for all normal adolescents as long as they 
to attend school, or shall it be limited at the 
tion of school authorities? 

III. Shall secondary education be concerned only 
he welfare and progress of the individual, or 
these only as they promise a profitable con- 
on to the supporting social and political 
zation, t.e., school district, county, or state? 
[V. Shall secondary education provide a common 

ilum for all, or differentiated offerings? 

V. Shall secondary education include vocational 


g, or shall it be restricted to general educa 


[. Shall secondary education be primarily di- 
d toward preparation for advanced studies, or 
t be primarily concerned with the value of its 
irses, regardless of a student’s future aca- 
career? 

Vil. Shall secondary education accept conven- 
school subjects as categories under which 
experiences shall be classified, or shall it 

as fundamental categories areas of interests 
as leisure, health, citizenship, and preparation 
lege? 

VIII. Shall secondary education present merely 

iized knowledge, or shall it also assume respon- 
for attitudes and ideals? 

X. Shall secondary education seek merely the 
ent of students to prevailing social ideals, 
| it seek the reconstruction of society? 

Granting that education is a ‘‘gradual, con 


us, unitary process,’’ 


shall secondary educa- 
be presented merely as a phase of such a 
ss, or shall it be organized as a distinct but 
articulating part of the entire educational 
gram with peculiarly emphasized functions of 
wn? 


Some of these may not seem to the school- 
an real issues because of the fact that his 

mind is so clear that one alternative 
the other is right. But they are real 
issues none the less, for each alternative has 
very real support from some part of the 
public or from common practice, whatever 
professional unanimity may be on an ideal. 
The committee attempted to present as 
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fairly as possible the argument supporting 
each side of each issue and then to indicate 
with the reasons therefor the one that seems 
to be the better. 
indicated the consequences of accepting the 


It has also to some extent 


preferred alternative, but because of the 
lack of time this important contribution 
will be incompleted. The committee will 
also propose what seem to be the ten special 
functions of secondary education. 

When this report is finally published, 
probably at the meeting of the department 
in February next, the profession will have 
a substantial contribution to the founda- 
tions of a new program for secondary edu- 
eation. And it will also have a challenge. 
The challenge will be to popularize a study 
of the report by both professional and lay 
groups so that the issues are thoroughly 
understood and so that one alternative or 
the other of each receives general approval. 
Similarly, the special functions must be 
understood and accepted, with or without 
modification, as indicative of what the sec- 
Then the 


profession should see to it that other com- 


ondary schools should attempt. 


mittees with sufficient time and resources 
shall be provided to indicate fully what the 
public and what the schools must do to 
achieve the ideal that has been approved. 
This is a tremendous and a time-consuming 
task, without the glamor of 
accomplishment and disappointing to those 


spectacular 


who demand the impossible—and I may say 
the undesirable,—the immediate provision 
of a perfect detailed program. But the 
task must be 
tediously carried on to a tentative conelu- 


must be undertaken and 
sion before any sound, comprehensive and 
reasonably satisfactory program can be 
built. It should go without saying that 
even if a program perfect for present con- 
ditions should eventuate, it will need later 
successive revisions as conditions and as 
ideals change. Such an effort will result 
in a professional mindedness previously 
unknown in the history of our education. 
How ean it reasonably be expected that 
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such a challenge will be undertaken and the 
program prepared? The theorists in edu- 
cation can not be relied on, for they are 
almost all individualists unaccustomed to 
cooperative constructive work, and, more- 
over, they all are bound by the primary 
obligation of their time and energy to the 
jobs by which they make their living. Even 
if one or more did produce a good program 
it would lack the prestige necessary to 
result in general adoption into practice. 
The Federal Office of Education and the 
several state departments are so busily en- 
vaged with the pressing necessary duties to 
which they are accustomed and with meet- 
ing the emergency demands of which the 
public is most aware that they can hardly 
The 
the 


be expected to take the initiative. 
endowed foundations could furnish 
money to make the work possible, but they 
seem to have adopted a general policy of 
contributing to proposals by others rather 
than of initiating projects. Moreover, 
there is too much public suspicion of their 
motives, however unjust such suspicions 
may be, for them successfully to promote 
such an undertaking. The interpretation 
of social ideals and the building of an edu- 
cational program assuredly contributing to 
them is a peculiarly delicate undertaking. 
There seems, then, to be only one promis- 
ing resource, and that is the ideal demo- 
cratic way of procedure. The proposal for 
a comprehensive and fundamental program 
for the care and education of youth must 


They must 


. 


come from those in the field. 
first be convineed of the necessity of such 
a program. Leaders who, while appreciat- 
ing the great accomplishments of our sec- 
ondary schools, understand the need of a 
program that is soundly based on the phi- 
losophy of life approved in a democratic 
society, that is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include all the agencies that can affect all 
the youth, and that is skilfully directed in 
all its details to effective achievement of the 
in season and out of season 


ideals, must 
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convince administrators and teachers of the 
need. Only as they do that, only as the 
conviction spreads downward to the hun. 
blest teachers in the humblest schools anid 
outward from them to the publie who wil; 
at length determine what is to be done, wi! 
the democratic machinery come into action 
This can not be accomplished all at once 
It takes time for a wave of popular concern 
initiated and promoted by _ professional! 
evangelism, to gather momentum and t 
result in action. The profession, to whom 
society has entrusted its boys and girls and 
on whom in the profoundest sense the 
destiny of democracy depends, must first be 
deeply convinced of the need, and then it 
must ceaselessly continue its pressure year 
after year for results to be accomplished 
Here is a challenge for professional leaders 
Here is an undertaking for every profes 
sional organization in this country. No 
program for an educational meeting of see- 
ondary school administrators and teachiers 
should fail to inelude a discussion of this 


need and proposals for satisfying it. 


No individual can work out by himsel! 
the details of the needed program; no smal! 
group can do more than make a partial 
contribution. But if individuals and smal! 
groups become convineed of the need, tlie) 
ean exert great influence on the public and 
they can put powerful pressure, especiall) 
through their professional organizations 
on agencies that can do the work. If this 
pressure comes from the rank and file of the 
profession, agencies that already exist wil 
act; and if such agencies do not exist, the 
will be created. Without this pressure fron 
the field it will be easy for theorists, for 
state departments of education, for tli 
endowed foundations and for committees 0! 


continue to concern 


our associations to 

themselves with what is unimportant or 
what can be made important only in a con- 
tributing way to the essential education 
But the real attack on the fundamenta! 


} 


problem will not be promoted to successill 
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} 


isions unless the body of the profes- 
nvineed of the need, exert pressure 
; satisfaction. The challenge is big 
to demand great resources, which 
rably should be provided by the state 
e Federal Government. 
of the greatest weaknesses in our 
ssion is that it has never felt the re- 
lity of educating the rank and file 
the meaning and the significance of the 
its committees. Important re- 


ts ol 
ts are issued every year. For the most 
they are distributed to lie dormant on 
iry shelves ; sometimes they are casually 

occasionally they move a conscien- 

s reader to attempt some change in pro- 
But 
rently we have no professional con- 


re that is indieated as desirable. 


ence to create and persistently to use 
‘-hinery for making such reports directly 
| immediately affect practice. It would 
m that if a report is worth making it 
iid eventuate in some changes of prac- 
Here again is a challenge to leaders in 

r professional associations. 
e sixth step in developing a program 
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for a system of secondary education in the 
United States is being taken. Logically the 
agreement on social goals and the provision 
of a comprehensive educational program 
come ‘‘ere mortar dabbed 


should have 


brick,’’ but man is seldom logical. The idea 
is not new, but it is now stirring the prof»s- 
sion to action or at least to planning for 
action. Charles A. Beard, 


‘seem to be potent only when they fit, with 


Ideas, says 
some mysterious exactness, into the actual- 
ity of things in the process of development, 
now slowly altering great intellectual pat- 
terns by steady accumulation and now 
affecting fateful decisions in time of a crisis 
when a little push here and there appears 
to give a new course to human affairs.’ 
The need of a philosophic and comprehen- 
sive program for secondary education is 
obvious. Because of accumulated sentiment 
the time is ripe for it to be formulated. The 
step toward its preparation will be taken if 
each one of those who consider themselves 
leaders of however humble a band will give 
the push wherever it is possible and wher- 
ever it may prove effective. 


THE FIRST SECONDARY SCHOOL CHARTERED 
BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS AND ITS 
PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PUBLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION' 


By Dr. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, 


lire first secondary school to be chartered 
the Regents of the University of the 
ite of New York was Erasmus Hall Acad- 
. founded in 1787 in the old Duteh vil- 


ge of Flatbush, Brooklyn, by a group of 


public-spirited citizens, among whom were 
Al 


exander Hamilton, John Jay, Senator 


\ddress at the seventy-first convocation of the 
rsity of the State of New York, Albany, 
ber 18, 1935. 


N. Y. 


and the Reverend 


John Vanderbilt Dr. 
John H. Livingston, who became its first 
principal. In the story of Erasmus Hall 
during the 150 years that have passed since 
its founding we have the story of the devel 
opment of secondary schools in this state, 
and to the greatness of the present educa- 
tional system, Erasmus had made innumer- 
able contributions. 

Erasmus had 


lone since celebrated its 
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one hundredth birthday as a private acad- 
emy, when in 1896 it became part of the 
public-school system under the jurisdiction 
of the board of education of what was then 
the City of Brooklyn. A few years later 
Willis Boughton, author of the Chronicles 
of Erasmus, wrote a passage that is as true 
now as it was 40 years ago: 

Erasmus stands alone among the schools of the 
State as a representative of both the old and the 
new. It is the outgrowth of the educational ideals 
of the State; to test these 
ideals from a practical point of view. It has seen 
the day of the quill pen and the day of the type- 


its mission has been 


writer; the day of ‘‘accomplished education’’ and 
It alone of the old 


the day of manual training. 


schools has survived. 


Erasmus has indeed survived, and in 
truth, the modern secondary school, wherein 
the aim is to develop the whole personality 
of the individual child, owes much to this 
institution that dates back to the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, to the year of the 
framing of the American Constitution, and 
whose stated object at the time of its found- 


‘ 


ing was ‘‘to educate youth on a liberal plan 
and frame their manners on the principles 
of virtue and politeness.’’ 

When in 1896 Erasmus ended its day as 
a private academy and became part of the 
public-school system, the late Dr. Walter B. 
Gunnison accepted the principalship with 
these words: 

Krasm 
for sound scholarship, for general culture and re- 
finement, and for that character that shall be self- 


is Hall shall stand, as far as in me lies, 


reliant and manful. The traditions of the past shall 
be cherished and shall ever be an inspiration for the 


future. 


If there be one eriticism of modern edu- 
cation and of modern tendencies in general, 
it is that too little attention is paid to self- 
reliance and manfulness and that the tradi- 
tions of the past are too little cherished. 
Education as well as government may be- 
come over-paternalistie and destroy self- 
reliance by making school life soft and easy. 
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Educators, as well as others, may go ty 
far in seoffing at tradition. 

The example of Erasmus Hall, which has 
made its past a part of its present, and 
where Greek is still taught as well as indus. 
trial art, has made it possible for the secon. 
dary schools of 1935 to avoid the mistakes 
of those who would ignore tradition an 
make education an effortless pastime. 

Erasmus in many respects was the fore- 
runner of what we now know as the 
gressive schools,’’ and yet Erasmus is as 
old as the republic itself and clings to tradi- 
tion as the ivy clings to its walls. 

Thirty years ago the superintendent 
schools of a city in New Jersey wrote a let- 
ter recalling his early experiences as a 
teacher at Erasmus Hall in the 18!()’s 
Among other things he said: 


7; 
Nro- 


Nothing interested me more than the comn 
upon the Erasmus Hall methods compared wit! 
those in other high schools and in the gramn 
schools from which our pupils came. Our boys ar 
girls seemed to think that they had found a ney 
world of freedom and of opportunity and | 


upon the head of the school as a modern educati 


Columbus. And yet the differences in courses 

in methods were but slight in themselves. It 
the administration, the spirit of hearty good-\ 
toward that differed. The boys could 
play ball and the girls stroll around the grounds 


and the head (Dr. Gunnison) not merely loo! 


everyone 


approvingly, but on occasion went to bat hi 
I am not certain whether he made three bases 01 
home run, but I am certain that he never st 


out. 


There is great significance in that para- 
graph, for Erasmus has ever been the sclioo! 
at which the best baseball players came 
from among the best Latin students, and 
Dr. Gunnison would insist with equal firm- 
ness that every student take either Latin or 
Greek or both and that he go out for at 
least one team and join as many schoo! elubs 
as he possibly could. 

Dr. Gunnison was among the first of lis 
contemporaries to preach the development 
of the child’s entire personality and the 
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treatment of every boy and girl as an indi- 

ial. 

ng before the so-called progressive edu- 

sors of the 1930’s we find Charles M. 

Skinner, contrasting his school life of an 

earlier day with that of the life of an Eras- 
s student of 1906: 


reas I was driven to my studies the boy at 


is Hall goes willingly and even with enthu- 

Learning? That was the old standard. 
s not education. The old way was to crowd 
nto the 


k the facts himself. 


student. The new way is to get him 
We sing-songed our les- 
and had a black mark put against us if we 
ted from the text. 
n and individuality! 


Nice way that, to develop 


To develop individuality, that has been 
» keynote of the educational program at 
Erasmus since the first day of its history as 
, publie secondary school. 
Eugene Harter, writing at the same time 
; Skinner some thirty years ago, said that 
Erasmus 
. the aim is to give free play and an oppor- 
for any possible taste and talent a boy or 
ay have. In a symmetrical education, the 
mental development is only half the prob- 
that to be sure must be encouraged with sym- 
nd understanding. But aside from this, a 
ndary school such as Erasmus Hall, situated in 
ge city, should give opportunity for develop- 
t along other lines, chiefly athletic, social and 
Dr. Gunnison stands preeminently for his 
nee upon the recognition of the individual 
the development of personality in pupil and 
Fr. 
Let us enumerate specially some of the 
utributions made by Erasmus Hall High 
School, whose worth we, as practical school- 
en, can readily evaluate: 
Erasmus Hall gave us the general organi- 
‘ation, by means of which the modern sec- 
ndary school has been able to institute and 


The general organization has de- 
veloped into one of the most valuable edu- 
cational forces in the school system, foster- 
ing individual talent through specialized 
clubs and teams, giving training in citizen- 


program. 
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ship to all its members, and acting as an 
object lesson in the teaching of democracy. 

Erasmus Hall gave us the Arista League 
constituting one of the first attempts to 
make special provision for bright students. 
The Arista was established at Erasmus by 
Dr. Gunnison in 1910. that time 
practically every school has organized an 
Election is based not only upon 


Since 


Arista. 
proficiency in studies but also upon partici- 
pation in other school activities. 

Erasmus Hall gave us the grade adviser 
system, an early step in the direction of 
individuation taken within a few years after 
Under the 
grade adviser system a special teacher is 


the school had been organized. 


placed in charge of each entering class and 
remains in charge of that class, acting as 
guide and counselor to the pupils, until 
they have been graduated. From the begin- 
ning the grade adviser has been one to whom 
students may turn for advice as to what 
career they seem best fitted for, what college 
they ought to attend or in what employment 
The 


grade adviser system, having proved its 


they would be most likely to sueceed. 


value at Erasmus, was soon instituted at 
other high schools and the grade adviser 
was a predecessor of the vocational guidance 
counsellor. 

Frank J. 
adviser system at Erasmus a quarter of a 


Arnold, writing of the gerade 


century ago, said: 


It permits through long association a thorough 
his life purpose, his habits 
This 


enables the Adviser intelligently to shape his course, 


knowledge of the pupil 
of study and his strength of mind and body. 


to make a program of studies fitted to his powers 
in short, to make the course fit the pupil rather 
than place all in one mould regardless of their 
individual limitations and powers. 


Erasmus since it became a public high 
school has had but three principals—Dr. 
Gunnison, Dr. J. Herbert Low and Dr. 
John F. MeNeill. The problem of Dr. Low 
was and of Dr. MeNeill is to perpetuate the 
ideals and preserve the traditions of an old, 
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d school in a new and vastly different 


world. How well Dr. Low succeeded until 


the time of his retirement and how well Dr. 
MeNeill is succeeding to-day is a tribute to 
the genius of both. 

The subject of this address calls for a 


discussion of the part played by Erasmus 
Hall as 


Regents. 


the first school chartered by the 


Other schools have contributed 
much to the building of the present System 
and have harmonized the classical tradition 


with the ‘‘new edueation.’’ The humani- 
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ties are still the humanities. They live jys 
as surely as Latin and Greek live in 
everyday speech of the boy and girl at pla 
in the park. The modern school must no 
vield entirely to modernity, for knowledge 
and understanding of the past are as mune 
a part of an education as they ever were. 
Even the newer of our high schools shay 
in the traditions of the older ones, for our 
family, 
vounger members seek to perpetuate 


system is as one wherein the 


ideals of their forefathers. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VISIT TO LONDON OF GERMAN 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOYS 


THIS summer sixty-five senior boys and four 
masters, representing twenty-five of the chief 
schools in Berlin, were the guests of London 
secondary schools. According to a correspon- 
dent of the London Times Educational Supple- 
five weeks in London in the 


ment they spent 


homes of London boys, and were attached in 
groups of about a dozen to a number of London 
schools. Following the German boys’ visit to 
London, the same number of English boys and 
masters accompanied them back to Germany. 
The arrangements on the other side were some- 
what different, in that for the first three weeks 
the English boys lived with German boys in a 
Landheim at Alexisbad, in the Harz. English 
and German boys shared rooms, and generally 
lived the communal life of the boarding school. 
Finally the English boys spent ten days in the 


families of their German hosts in Berlin. 


The correspondent of the Supplement writes: 


It was the German schools in this case which held 
out the hand of friendship; and for a year or two, 
it must be admitted, the response on this side was 
half-hearted and almost negligible. In the end, 
however, the friendly challenge was accepted, and, 
following last year’s successful exchange of twenty- 
five boys, almost three times that number enrolled 


during the present year. Actually the numbers are 


entirely governed by the response on this side. 
Under the scheme the number of participants from 


each side must be equal. The ‘‘almost embarrass- 


ing desire for friendship with Englishmen,’’ re- 


ferred to by a correspondent in last week’s Educa- 





tional Supplement—or other consideration equally 


weighty—enables the German organizers to select 
from a large number of applicants whatever tota 
is required to equal the response from London. 

In Berlin the scheme is under the official auspices 
of the education authority. The actual organiza- 
tion is still the work of volunteers, but they are 
backed up by official administrative and financial 
support, the latter rendering it possible to select 
suitable boys on a scholarship basis irrespectiv: 
of their ability to pay for the educational visit 
On this side, the scheme enjoys the countenance 
but not the recognition of the local and centra 
The 


routine work and organization involved and thi 


authorities, very considerable amount 
total responsibility falls on private shoulders. By 
mutual agreement each side makes itself respon 
sible for all the expenses of housing and entertain- 
ing the visitors and pays its own traveling expenses 
The visits, though much enjoyed, are much mor 
than joy-rides. Definite provision is made on both 
sides for instruction in language, literature and 


music. Facilities are given for the acquisition of 


some insight into the life of the other nation. Th 
planned itinerary takes in a considerable field of 
historie interest, natural beauty, and cultural, in 
At the 


English and German boys liv 


dustrial and commercial life. most im 
pressionable age 
together in the friendly comaraderie of classroo! 
playing field, holiday camp and home circle for a 
sufficient length of time for real friendships 
be made. Experience already shows that these 
friendships are carried on by subsequent corr 
spondence and private exchange of visits. 

The greatest obstacle the scheme has had to fac 


has been the reluctance of head masters and parents 


to approve of visits to a country where governn 
propaganda through press, platform and the schoo!s 
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pervasive and not in line with commonly ac 
English ideals. After a not inconsiderabl 


nee of the charge of English boys in Ger- 


[ may perhaps be allowed to state my firm 
hat there is no need for alarm. To the 
t that any of us visiting Germany are subject 


ganda, that propaganda takes the shape of 
ns explaining themselves to us, not of try- 
While first-hand 


tance with the methods and principles of 


make us imitate them. 
sent régime in Germany does not, appar 
jispose English boys to think any the less 
- own system, it certainly does them no harm 

mpt to that 

it forth and to hear from those that live 
But polities 
The 
ins will doubtless continue to do their best 


understand the conditions 


t why they choose to do so. 


t be the be-all and the end-all of life. 
rown way. Without depreciating the value 


eir efforts, we might consider giving the 


ors a chanee for once. 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
NATIONAL ART GALLERY 
lupe filing on October 14 of a deed disclosed 
it Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury under President Hoover, has given $10,- 


GIFT 


000,000 for construction at the national capital 
“A national public art gallery or museum, 
ng as its object the education of the people 
the United States in the fine arts and eul- 

tural advancement of mankind.” Income-bear- 

ng securities are placed in a trust, together with 

the collection of paintings heretofore given as a 
cleus for a national institute of art. 

The building to be erected is not in any way 
to bear Mr. Mellon’s name, but is to be known 
as “The National Gallery of Art of the United 
States,” or by some similar name. With the 
completion of the gallery the collection of paint- 
ngs which Mr. Mellon has been gathering for 
many years can be suitably housed and shown to 
tne publie. 

Under the deed this project must not be de- 

ved beyond June 30, 1941, which allows the 

istees six years. In any event the entire fund 
be “used and disposed of” for such pur- 
ther the gift will be subject to a federal 

x is a question the Board of Tax Appeals or 
cher courts will be called upon to decide. 

The value of the collection has been placed by 


$40,000,000. The trustees 


experts at 


are 
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requested to see that “reasonable regulations” 
are made regarding efficient operation and man 
agement of the building, and that “only works 
of art of outstanding merit and quality shall be 
permanently exhibited and housed.” 

It is the wish of the donor that the building 
or buildings for such an establishment “be ap 
propriately situated, considering the size, gen 
eral architecture, beauty of surroundings and 
convenience to the general public, and that ade- 
quate provision be made for its efficient opera- 


tion and management.” 


COMMUNITY CENTERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

As reported in The New York Sun, a plan to 
establish in New York City community centers 
in eleven schools by keeping the schools open 
from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 10 at night 
has been announced by Associate Superinten 
dent Joseph M. Sheehan, who was one of the 
speakers at a recent meeting on citizenship train 
ing held at Benjamin Franklin High Sehool. 
Two hundred W.P.A. teachers will take up the 
additional work. 

The meeting was called by the principal, 
Leonard Covello, in order to officially launch 
the “Community Advisory Council,” a group of 
outside agencies now working out a program of 
cooperation in aiding the social development ot 
students at Benjamin Franklin High School. 


Dr. Sheehan stated that each school will be 
under the supervision of a “director,” whose 
job will be akin to that of a principal. During 


this period the schools will be used as recreation 
centers for dramaties, music, crafts and other 
leisure activities. Every adult will be weleome 
afternoon or evening. It is hoped to make each 
school a place that ministers to the needs of the 
community. 

Other speakers were Dr. George J. Ryan, 
Board of Dr. 
Alberto C. Bonaschi and James Marshall, mem 
Vito Mare 
antonio; Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation 
Robert Starr Allyn; the Rev. John J. MeEvoy; 
Helen Harris, headworker at Union Settlement; 
Mr. Covello and Harold Fields, of the depart 


Franklin 


president of the Edueation ; 


bers of the board; Congressman 


ment of social science at Benjamin 


High School, who was chairman. 


It was announced that a series of adult forums 
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will be held in the Benjamin Franklin School, be- 


Monday, October 25. Plays pre- 


Pinning on 


sented in foreign languages are suggested as a 
way of reaching foreign-born parents. 

Kive major committees were outlined: Health, 
education, correction and 


citizenship, parent 


furdance 


and racial committees to improve the 


eilizenship ol students. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE OF 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 

EDUCATION 

Council on Edueation § an- 


THe American 


nounces the establishment of a Financial <Ad- 


visory Service. The purposes of the service are 
to offer advice and assistance to educational in- 
stitutions, systems, controlling bodies and agen- 
cies in regard to their financial problems, and to 
study these problems with a view to developing 
policies and standards of practice. 

Some of the specific problems with which the 
service will deal are (1) financial report forms, 
including those of junior colleges; (2) forms of 
financial reports used by governmental and other 
and centralized educational 


controlling bodies 


agencies; (3) accounting procedures and sys- 
tems, especially their adaptation and modifica- 
tion to produce the types of reports recom- 
mended by the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education; 
(4) budget making and accounting for budg- 
trends in the distribution 


etary eontrol; (5) 


of expenditures of colleges and universities 
among the various functions performed, and of 
income among the various sources; (6) the unit 
cost of instruction; (7) costs of education in 
relation to national income and to the costs of 
other functions of government; (8) the admin- 
istration of endowment and student loan funds. 

Although the Financial Advisory Service has 
been established under the auspices of the Amer- 
iean Council on Edueation, its facilities and 
services are available to all colleges and uni- 
versities as well as to all educational groups and 
agencies throughout the country. 

The service is to be carried on under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. Lloyd Morey, comp- 
troller of the University of Illinois and formerly 
chairman of the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher Eduea- 
tion, as chief consultant. Advisory groups from 


among the financial officers of colleges and uni- 
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versities will be set up from time to time to cop. 
Van Dyke, 
formerly technical secretary of the Natio; 


sider specific subjects. George E. 
Committee, has been named technical associat, 
in charge of the Washington office at 744 Jack 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

be addressed to Mr. Van Dyke. 


Inquiries shou) 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE tenth annual convention of the Americay 
Vocational Association will be held in Chicag 
from December 4 to 7. Since this is the first 
time that Illinois has been host to the associa 
tion, special efforts are being made to make thy 
meeting a success. 

Convention headquarters will be the Stevens 
Hotel, accommodate 
3,500 The Stevens 


Hotel is within easy walking distance of th 


where arrangements to 


Visitors are under way. 
Loop and is accessible to all transportation. 
An innovation of this convention is an after 
noon free of scheduled meetings to enable th: 
visitors to enjoy the many attractions of Chicago, 
either on conducted tours or according to thei: 
own preferences. Agricultural teachers, for ex 
ample, may attend the International Live Stock 
Show which wil be held during the same week 
Points of interest in Chicago which merit thi 
attention of convention guests are: the Art In 
stitute, the Field Museum, the Aquarium, 
Planetarium, and the Rosenwald Museum of Sci 
ence and Industry. Educational 
within or near the city inelude: the University 
of Chieago, Northwestern University, DePaul! 
University, Armour Institute, Lewis Institute, 
the new Lane Technical High School and well- 
known suburban schools. Also of interest to 
delegates will be: the stock yards and packing 
plants, nationally known factories, the Munici- 
pal Airport, the NBC studios, newspaper and 
publishing plants and other attractions. 
Officers of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion are: President, George P. Hambrecht, (i- 
rector of the State Board of Vocational Hduea- 
tion, Madison, Wis.; Executive Secretary, L. 1. 
Dennis, Washington, D. C., and Treasurer, 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vocational edu 
cation, Baltimore, Md. 
The various branches of vocational education 
are headed by the following vice-presidents 
Agriculture, A. K. Getman, state supervisor 0! 


institutions 











tural edueation, Albany, N. Y.; Commer- 
Jacob Spies, supervisor of commercial de- 
ent, Voeational School, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
e, Ray Fife, state supervisor of agri- 


) 
Fed 


al edueation, Columbus, Ohio; Home Eco- 
s, Miss Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor 
ne economies education, Baltimore, Md.; 
trial Arts, R. W. Selvidge, professor of 
lustrial edueation, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.; Part-Time, Harry A. Tiemann, 
director of vocational education, Denver, 
. Rehabilitation, R. L. Bynum, state super- 
of rehabilitation, Nashville, Tenn., and 
and Industry, Thomas H. Quigley, pro- 
r of industrial education, Georgia School of 
ology, Atlanta, Ga. 
William J. Bogan, superintendent of the Chi- 
schools, is honorary chairman of the ar- 
rements committee for the convention. Other 
ficers of the local committee are: Chairman, 
iam J. Page, principal, Phillips High 
School, Chieago; Treasurer, Albert W. Evans, 
cipal, Tilden Technical High School, Chi- 
Secretary, Norval F. Fultz, president of 
I\linois Voeational Association and director 
the vocational department, Morton High 


School, Cieero. Also serving on the committee 
re: Hobart Sommers, principal, Chase School, 
Chicago, and John J. MeCarthy, principal, 


Washburne Continuation School, Chicago. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

Tue Southwestern Conference on Higher Edu- 
tion will be held from November 14 to 16 at 

the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Besides Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of the 

iversity of Oklahoma, in whose honor the con- 
erence has been ealled, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 

president of the University of Minnesota, and 

Dr. Homer LeRoy Shantz, president of the Uni- 

versity of Arizona, will be among the speakers 

n the program. 

Other speakers include Dr. Boyd H. Bode, 
professor of education, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Radoslav A. Tsanoff, professor and 
head of the department of philosophy, the Rice 
Institute; Dr. David Y. Thomas, professor and 
head of the department of history and political 
science, University of Arkansas; Dr. W. H. 
Cowley, research associate, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State University; 
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Dr. William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Isaae Lippineott, 
economic resources, Washington 
Frank J. 
applied sociology, Washington University, and 
Dr. Homer L. Dodge, dean of the 
School of the University of Oklahoma. 


The conference is being called to stimulate 


protessor of 
University; Dr. Bruno, professor of 


Graduate 


interest in the question, “How may the institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Southwest adapt 
themselves to the needs of their time and re 
gion?” In the discussions, the social signifi- 
cance of higher education will be stressed. 

The program will be conducted in four major 
sections: 1. Higher Education: Its Aims, Prov- 
inces, and Organization; 2. Higher Education 
and the Control of Physical Environment; 3. 
Higher Education and the Control of Social En- 
vironment; 4. Higher Edueation and the Cre- 
ative Arts. 

Dr. Homer LeRoy Shantz, president of the 
University of Arizona, will speak on “Social 
Progress and the Advance and Dissemination of 
Biological Science” at the science discussions. 
Other speakers will include Dr. Horace J. 
Harper, professor of soils, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, who will speak on 
“Knowledge of the Soils: Its Effeet on Social 
Progress in the Southwest,” and George R. Phil- 
lips, state forester, who will speak on “Public 
Education for Conservation.” 

The proceedings of the conference will be pub- 
lished in full and complimentary copies will be 
issued to official delegates for their institutions 
and organizations. Additional copies will be 
available for general distribution at cost. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN INTEL- 
LECTUAL COOPERATION 

THE first meeting of the National Committee 
to Cooperate with the Division of Technical and 
Scientifie Exchange of the Pan American Union 
was held in the Office of Edueation, Washington, 
on October 17. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, is chairman of this committee of 
nineteen members, appointed by the Department 
of State early this year. The committee was 
appointed upon recommendation of the seventh 
International Conference of American States 
held 


December, 


Uruguay, in 


in Montevideo, 
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YO T} ‘ ference a ked that Cacti eountry 
n the Pan American Union appoint such a ¢om- 
mittee on inter-American intellectual coopera- 
’ 
At the 4 re were given short ad- 
a | 
CESE Vv ene he iphas heing laid 
1 1 +1 . 
n activities that the member, or the organl- 
, ‘ P . he 
tion he represents, 1s now Carrying on 1n the 
( nter-Ar l ellectual « operation. 
\ ”? the pe ke re 
1 | l . lott , nt S rt} oO} «3 i. 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, p side , Swarthmore rf) 
I} Operation o t Latin-American Gug- 
£ theim Fe \ ps. 
Dr. Albert L. Barrows, National Research Coun- 


cil, Washington, D. C., ‘‘ The Interests of the Na- 


tional Research Council in Scientifi Research 
Relating to South and Central America.’’ 

Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, director, American 
Association of Museums, Washington, D. C., ‘‘In- 
terest of the American Association in Latin-Amer- 


ican Museums. ’’ 

Dr. Stephen P. Institute 
of International Education, New York, N. Y., ‘‘The 
Work for Intellectual 
Cooperation. vi 


Mr. Cecil K. Jones, assistant cataloguer, Library 


Dugg in, director of the 


Institute ’s Inter-American 


of Congress, Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Activities of the 
Library of Congress and of the George Washington 
University regarding Latin-American Culture. ’’ 

Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Washington, D. C., 


‘*The Carnegie Institution’s Activities Which Re- 


Dr. John C. 


Institution of Washington, 


late to Inter-American Problems. 
Dr. James Brown Scott, director of the Division 
Foundation for 
‘-7no 


Relation to Latin- 


of International Law, Carnegie 
International Washington, D. C., 
Work of the Foundation and Its 


Affairs.’’ 


Peace, 


American 
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A meeting to discuss future plans was | 
the Hall of the Americas, Pan American | 
Building, Delegat 
the Second General Assembly of the Pan-A 


on Thursday afternoon. 


ican Institute of Geography and Histor 
tended to exchange views on ways and mea: 
promoting closer cultural relations amor 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, d 
of the Pan American Union, and Mrs. Co; 
the Pan Ame 


Union Division of Intellectual Cooperation, a: 


American republics. 


Romero James, chief of 

tended the sessions. 
Members of the National Committee on 

American Intellectual Cooperation not 

mentioned are: 

Dr. Harry Y. 
of Texas. 


Benedict, president of the Uniy 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns I 
kins University. 

Dr. Carleton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low profess 
history, Columbia University. 

Reverend W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., Church of St 
Ignatius Loyola, New York City. 

Raye R. Platt, secretary of the American G 
graphical Society, New York City. 

Dr. J. A. Robertson, editor, Hispanic-A nv 
Historical Review, New York City. 

Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the Universit 
of California. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the University 
Florida. 

Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, regent of the Schoo! 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 

Dr. 


Henry B. Ward, permanent secretary of 
American Association for the Advancement ot 
Science, Smithsonian Institution Building 

Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Mary W. Williams, 


Goucher College. 


professor of histo. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A COMMITTEE of nine trustees and members of 


the faculty of Cornell University has been ap- 


pointed “to search out available candidates 


for appointment as president of Cornell Univer- 
sity and inquire into and report upon their 
qualifications,” as authorized by a recent board 
resolution. Last vear President Farrand brought 
before the board the question of his retirement 
and it was announced in January that he had 


acceded to the board’s request that he continue 


to serve until June, 1937, when he will hav 
The com 


mittee appointed by Judge Hiscock, chairman 


reached the age of seventy years. 


of the Board of Trustees, comprises five trus 
tees and four members of the faculty, he himselt 
having been appointed by the trustees a men 
The other trustee members ar 
HH 


| 
I 


ber ex-officio. 

J. Du Pratt White, ’90, chairman; Robert 

78; Bancroft Gherardi, ’93, and Jer\ 
97; the faeulty, Protessors 


Treman, 


Langdon, from 




















P. Bretz, American history; Herman 
ks, ‘97, director of mechanical engineer- 

- Carl E. Ladd, ’12, dean of agriculture and 
economies, and Floyd K. Richtmyer, ’04, 


oft the Graduate School. 


pinG to the Baltimore Sun, the commit- 
ently appointed by the board of trustees 
Western Maryland College to consider the 
f a successor to its late president, Dr. A. 
Nort Ward, has postponed its decision in 
, “oet additional facts to be considered 

ther meeting shortly.” In the meanwhile 
resident William R. MeDaniel, 


t. and an administrative committee c¢om- 


acting’ 


faculty members are conducting the 


of the college. 
Dr. D. M. WiGG1ns was installed on October 8 
s president of the College of Mines and Metal- 
in El 


Paso, Texas. 


recognition of the leadership of Dr. Ellen 

Fitz Pendleton as president of Wellesley College 
¢ the past quarter of a century, the trustees 

i recent meeting of the board decided to give 
name to the last of the seventeen college 
buildings ereeted during her administration. 
The new science building, opened this fall, in 
which are housed the departments of chemistry, 
physies and psychology, will be known as Pen- 


Hall. 


tures in honor of Dr. Pendleton was presented to 


A seroll with a thousand signa- 


aieton 


Robert 


Gray Dodge, president of the board. 


the Columbia Broadeasting 
System for distinguished service to radio has 


been awarded to Dr. William C. Bagley, pro- 


THE medal of 


fessor of edueation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of the board of 
nsultants for the American School of the Air. 
le is the seventh person to receive the award. 
William S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
System, presented the medal to Dr. Bagley on 
October 21 during a broadeast over WABC. 


f the 
Groton School, Massachusetts, received the hon- 


Dr. Enpicorr Peapopy, head master « 


ry degree of doctor of humane letters on 
October 17 at the opening session of the seventy- 
t convoeation of the University of the State 


New York, 


‘degree by William Leland Thompson, mem- 


Dr. Peabody was presented for 


{ the board of regents, while the degree was 
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conferred, in behalf of the regents, by Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, president of the university and com 


missioner of education. 


Dr. Wiper D. BAncrort, professor of phys 


ical chemistry at Cornell University, whose 


erandfather, George Baneroft, founded the 
United States Naval Academy as Seecretiry of 
the Navy under President Polk, was a principal 
speaker at exercises in Annapolis, Md., com 
memorating the ninetieth anniversary of the 
Later, at Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Baneroft helped to dedicate a tablet 


to his grandfather, placed on the house where 


academy on October 10. 


the former secretary lived. 

THe Architectural League has awarded the 
Michael Friedsam Medal for 1935 to Professor 
Charles Russell Richards, executive vice-presi 
dent of the New York Museum of Seienee and 
This 
contributed in the 


Industry. medal goes to the individual 


who has greatest degree 
toward the development of art in industry. It 
was presented to Professor Richards with the 
following citation: “To Charles Russell Richards, 
distinguished edueator in the fields of science 
and art, and notable for his constructive contribu- 
tions to each; quick in his understanding of the 
importance of the alliance of art and industry, 
and foremost in the giving of practical, effeetive 
help through the spoken and written word. To 
the accomplishment of this end the Michael 
Friedsam medal is given in worthy recognition 
of his service, a part of the history of the arts 
of decoration in this country.” 


Mitton E. Loomis, dean of the Washington 
Square College of New York University, was 
elected president of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York, at 
the recent Albany meeting. He succeeds Dr. 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
Columbia University, who presided at both ses 


sions. 


THE convoeation of the Victoria University ot 
Manchester gave a dinner on October 18, in 
honor of the new vice-chancellor, Professor J. 
S. B. Stopford, professor of anatomy and lately, 
dean of the Medical School. 


Dr. P. E. Brown, head of the department of 
agronomy at the Iowa State College, was ten 


dered a special dinner by the members of his 











department on the 


oceasion of his fiftieth birth- 
day on October 9, and also in recognition of the 
‘letion of twenty-five years of service in the 


department. Dr. W. 


ead of the department, paid tribute to Dr. 


H. Stevenson, formerly 
Brown and the service he has rendered to lowa 


tate College and to soil science. 


riven on October 19 in honor 


i uncheon 
Dr. Anna E. 


as dean of Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 


Harvey, who recently retired 


Island, an illuminated parchment manuscript, 


expressing the appreciation of the alumnae for 
er services to the college, was presented to her. 
A DINNER in honor of Dr. Jean F. Brown, the 
newly appointed principal of Hunter College 
High Sehool, was given by the Faculty Club on 
October 18. 
\. Colligan, 


Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools; 


The speakers included Dr. Eugene 


president of Hunter College; Dr. 


Dr. Laurence L. Cassidy, chairman of the board 


ot trustees otf 


Hunter College, and Dr. James 
M. Kieran, president emeritus of Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Dr. OAKES AMES, who recently resigned as 
Arnold botany, director of the 


Botanical Garden and supervisor of the Arnold 


protessor of 


Harvard 
Robert 
Massachusetts 


University, has been 
awarded the White Medal of 
Honor of the Horticultural So- 


ciety for his service to horticulture over a long 


Arboretum of 


( reorge 


period of years. 


Dr. Maniey O. Hupson, Bemis professor of 
at the Harvard Law School, 


international law 
received the honorary degree of doctor of poli- 
ties at the celebration, on September 28, of the 
three hundredth anniversary of Peter Pazmany 
University of Budapest. 

A portrait of Dr. William Joseph Thompson, 
professor of religious psychology at Drew Uni- 
versity from 1911 until his retirement last year, 
was unveiled as part of the sixty-ninth anniver- 
sary program of the university. Addresses were 
made by Professor Earl A. Aldrich, Professor 
Dorr E. Eifendorff and Dr. John Paterson, and 
in the afternoon by Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, 
president of Brown University. 

Dr. ALFRED BreLsScHOWSKY, German ophthal- 


mologist who visited Dartmouth for six months 
earlier in the year, has joined the department of 
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physiological optics, with the title of visiting |e¢ 
turer in ophthalmology. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLIN FEARING, of the depay 
ment of psychology of Northwestern Universit 
is taking a semester’s leave of absence and | 
teaching at the University of California at [og 
Angeles. During his absence his work at Nort} 
western University will be conducted by Py 
fessor J. P. Guilford, chairman of the depay: 
ment of psychology at the University of Ne 
braska. 

Dr. FRANK Copy, superintendent of 
of Detroit, Mich., has been elected president 0: 
the State Board of Edueation. Dr. Cody was 
first elected a member of the board in 1913 
His present term of office expires on June 30. 
1937. 

D. F. HoyuMman, dean of the teaching perso: 
nel of the Ronceverte, West Virginia, schools, 
retired in May, having completed fifty-one years 
of service. Mr. Hoylman served as superi: 
tendent of schools of Monroe County from 1903 
to 1907. 

LEARNED Hanp, ’93, of New York City, judge 
of the Federal Cireuit Court, has been elected 
president of the Harvard Alumni Associatio: 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell has been elected ch: 
man of the tercentenary meeting of the alumn 


Alr’- 





PRESIDENT HaroLtp Wiis Dopps, of Prince- 
ton University, has been elected to the board ot 
directors of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Mrs. CALVIN CooLinGE on October 17 became 
president of the board of trustees of the Clark: 
School for the Deaf in whieh she formerly 
taught. She sueceeds Dr. William Allan Nei! 
son, president of Smith College, who recent!) 
resigned. 

JoHNn P. WILSON, a member of the Board o! 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed trustee of Williams College to suc 
ceed Herbert Jenkins Brown, of Portland, 
Maine. 

Joun R. Russexu, formerly assistant in the 
preparation division of the New York Public 
Library, has been appointed chief of the Cata- 
logue Division of the National Archives. 


Dr. M. Stave KenprioK, professor of rural 
economy at Cornell University, has returned 
after seventeen months leave of absence during 
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» served as head tax consultant and chief 
wavs and means section of the Agri- 


Adjustment Administration in Wash- 


IXarL Vretor, professor of German litera- 
the University of Giessen, and Kuno 
ke, professor of German art and culture 


| 


Harvard University, will give under the 

ces of the department of Germanic lan- 

nd literatures a series of three lectures 

an on “Das Bild des Menschen in Goethes 

und Denken,” and a second series of 

tures on “Die Krise der europiischen 

r in Spiegel der deutschen Literatur.” 

ectures will be open to the publie and will 

ven on Monday afternoons at 4: 30 o’clock 
Germanie Museum. 


ORTRAIT Of the late Charles Scribner, pub- 

by Wilford Seymour Conrow, ’01, was 
eiled on October 12 in celebration of the thir- 
th anniversary of the founding of the Prince- 
University Press. Mr. Seribner was a grad- 
of Princeton in 1875, and a trustee of the 
1912 until his death. It was 
benefactions the 
possible, and he was its first president, 


sity trom 


Seribner’s which made 
ft its founding in 1905 until his death in 
130. Dean Christian Gauss made the prin- 
address at the celebration, which was held 

the Press building. 


Dr. St 


rark W. Curtina, of West Brattleboro, 

\t., professor emeritus of Germanic languages 
iterature at the University of Chicago, 
formerly president of the Central Division of 
e Modern Language Association of America, 


ed on October 19. He was seventy-seven years 


ALBERT H. NELSON, professor of journalism at 
the Michigan State College, died on October 18. 
ile was forty-four years of age. 

The death on October 13 is announced at the 
ot eighty-two years of Dr. Henry Clay 

Vedder, who retired in 1926 after thirty-two 
ars as professor of church history at Crozer 

heological Seminary, at Chester, Pa. 


NoRMAN P, HeFFLEY, president and founder 


¢ 


of the Heffley School of Commerce, Brooklyn, 
Ne Ba 


and a founder of the Brooklyn Law 
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School, died on October 18. He was eighty-one 
years old. 

A RECENT report of the Radio Institute of 
Audible Arts shows that approximately 60,000 
schools—about a fourth of all the schools in the 
country—have receiving sets reaching nearly 
6,000,000 Since 1932, twenty-three 
state departments of education have used the 


children. 
radio in the publie schools. Eight state educa 


tional associations broadcast programs regu 


larly, and eleven others occasionally. There are 
thirty-eight broadcasting stations operated by 
edueational institutions in twenty-two. states. 
Many of these institutions carry on schools or 
universities of the air, and a leading broadeast 
ing system does the same. 

ACCORDING to newspaper reports, an elemen 
tary school for thirty-five Russian boys and girls, 
patterned in virtually every respect after the 
regular elementary schools of Moscow, has been 
opened in Brooklyn, N. Y. The pupils are chil- 
dren of employees of the Amtorg Trading Com- 
pany, the central clearing agency for trade be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. Be- 
cause Amtorg employees are subject to frequent 
recall by the the 
opened so that their children’s training under 
Soviet methods halted. P. S. 
Benukh, formerly director of the Moscow Ex- 
perimental Teachers Institute, heads the staff of 
Par- 


ents of the pupils share the cost of the school. 


Soviet Union, school was 


would not be 


ten teachers, four of whom are Russians. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that Drs. Olinto de Oliveira, 
Dante Costa, Enéas Martins Filho, Adamastor 
Barbosa and some others are the directors of the 
social center which deals with the protection of 
poor Brazilian children. The central office is 
located at Rio de Janeiro, and there are branches 
in more than 500 municipalities, 47 per cent. of 
which are in the towns on the south side of the 


country. Milk and food are supplied to chil- 
dren in publie stations of the institution. Sev- 
eral branches have been opened recently. The 


aim of the board of directors is to have branches 
in all the municipalities of the country. 


THE London Times reports that two thousand 
children from the elementary and central schools 
of the London County Couneil took part at the 
Royal Albert Hall on September 28 in a Chil- 
dren’s Jubilee Celebration arranged by the Lon- 
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don Schools’ Musie Association. A rehearsal was 


} 


held the day before, 8.000 other school children 
from all parts of London making an audience 
which comple tely filled the Albert Hall. 


songs were sung by combined choirs numbering 


Unison 


1.600 voices, and there were instrumental items 
played by an orchestra of 80 performers and a 
brass band. The band music was provided by 
boys from the residential schools of the London 


County Couneil—formerly the Poor Law schools 
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and both the quality of their performance 
their appearance reflected credit on the 
tions which care for many of London’s d 
and foundling children. Danees figure 
nently in the program and in these some 2 
children took part. 
Irish folk 


colored national and other costumes mad 


There were English, S 


tish and dances—in which 
attractive picture on the stage—and infants 


junior girls gave displays of eurhythmics 


DISCUSSION 


THE FOUR-YEAR DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

HiGher education in the United States may 

be said to date from the establishment of the 


chureh colleges; and with the founding of Har- 


vard by the Puritans, Princeton by the Presby- 


terians and Yale by the Congregationalists, 
denominational colleges increased and continued 
after the establishment of the state 


institutions. 


to exist 
Several of the early colonial ¢ol- 
leges gradually drifted away from direct church 
control, but many of those institutions which 
founded later remained denominational. 
The “Handbook of Christian 
1934, which is published by twenty-three de- 


were 
Edueation” for 
nominational boards of edueation, lists 312 
four-year colleges and universities under church 
control, and this list is not exhaustive. 

With the establishment of junior colleges as a 
part of the large public-school systems and with 
these institutions attempting to meet the chang- 
ing needs of American youth, the question, What 
of the future of the four-year denominational 
college? seems apropos. 

In thinking this question through, one must 
consider the purpose back of the origin of the 
denominational American college. The early 
colonial schools were founded primarily to pre- 
The later col- 
leges were the outgrowth of the desire on the 


pare young men for the ministry. 


part of the members of the various religious seets 
not only to give their youth the advantages of 
higher edueation but to foster the tenets and 
No one 

. 


ean doubt that the performance of these funce- 


creeds of their respective communions. 


tions has been in the past a real value to church 


and to society, for from those halls have gone 


men who have been leaders in various 
life. However, the small sectarian colleg 
faced to-day with a different situation. 

The junior college offers the youth resi 
in many of the larger school districts the adva) 
tages of two years of higher edueation, with ¢} 
privilege of continuing in the state or privat 
controlled university. The lines of demareatio 
among religious bodies are gradually disappea 
ing. Minor differences in religious beliefs an 
creeds are no longer paramount in the religious 
In fact, if on 
were to question the members of any group cor 


thinking of Christian people. 


cerning the differences in their respective com 
munions, one would, no doubt, find almost tota! 
ignorance. Religious thinking is outgrowing 
denominationalism, and with this change must 
go the sectarian college. 

Some may call attention to the fact that prae 
tically all the church colleges have become quite 
liberal. Members of the faculties represent al! 
sects, and students matriculate without any 
preference as to religious affiliations. While 
these statements are true, a closer study will, 
no doubt, reveal the fact that in far too many 
cases the faculty is hampered by a group within 
the denomination that controls the academic life 
of the college. Whenever this situation exists, 
the college so restricted can not be an educa 
tional institution in the real sense of the word 
Its salvation lies in non-denominational control. 

The non-sectarian college ean still justily 
existence on the basis of educational and r 
ligious _reedom; and because of this freedom 1" 
can render to American education a service that 
no state-controlled university can offer; and 
because of its limited student body it can of 




















} 


that no large private university can 
tics too often fetter the state univer- 
the receipt of public funds often limits 
of educational experiments. On the 
ind, the large private university, while 
arrassed by political intrigue, hys a 
body which, by its size, is often a hand- 
r the heart of all edueation lies in the 
uradeship which should exist between 
and students. The small non-denomina- 
e is free from these restrictions and 


rv in its edueational freedom. However, 
requisites are necessary in order that such 
ve may function efficiently. 
s type of college needs a new leadership. 
its inception the denominational college 
rawn its leader from the ranks of the min- 
Edueation has now become a profession, 
anding of those who would enter it a definite 
fessional training. 
standards of any educational institution are 


The academic and gen- 


termined largely by the caliber of its leader- 
Hence, the president of the small non- 
tarian college must be one who is not only a 
ar but one who has had professional train- 
for his task. 
s on chureh control, the clergyman was the 


In the past, when the emphasis 


| person to assume the duties of president. 
fhe recent development of the profession of 

tion and the rapid social changes demand 
t college leadership be professionally trained. 


t one doubts this, he has only to compare the 


opment of the secondary school with that 


he college. A person who graduated twenty 
ears ago from high sehool would, upon his 


turn, find an institution quite different from 
On the other hand, if 
should return to his alma mater, he, no doubt, 
Methods and eur- 
While the 
zh schools reflect the advancement in: secon- 


at of his student days. 


ud feel quite at home. 
ium would have changed little. 


education, the colleges, for the most part, 
remained almost stationary. Only a very 
the smaller colleges, among them being 
eed College and Rollins College, have attracted 

tion by any innovation in methods or cur- 

im. These, motivated by leaders ana facul- 
es that have visualized the possible future of 
‘he small college, have taken a step forward in 
field of higher education. 
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The second need of the non-sectarian college 


is a professionally trained faculty. The gradu 
ate school is the place for the specialist whose 
primary interest is his highly specialized field ot 
study. The college, on the other hand, requires 
not only a depth of scholarship but a breadth ot 
scholarship. In addition, it requires a faeulty 
especially trained in the field of education an 


psychology and possessing an interest in and 
an understanding of the various types that com- 
pose the student body. The small college must 
have a productive faculty, one that is constantly 
advaneing not the human 
knowledge but the standards of the teaching 


only frontier of 
profession. 

The third requisite of the non-denominational 
college is that it be located in accordance with 
the need for an institution of higher learning. 
Too often in the past, colleges have been organ- 
ized without any consideration for the needs of 
the localities which they have intended to serve. 
Thus, one may find in some districts a number 
of small denominational colleges, each strug 
gling to maintain an adequate income to sup- 
port the work which it is attempting to do and 
each competing with its neighbors for a student 
body that could be served by one or two ade- 
quately supported institutions. <A_ strategie 
location that will insure adequate support is a 
vital factor in the life of a growing college. 

The world appears to be facing bankruptey in 
real and lasting values. A non-sectarian college, 
staffed by a professionally trained leader and 
faculty, who possess a depth and breadth of 
scholarship and who are dedicated to the task 
of teaching truth as interpreted by the Great 
Teacher and not as dictated by a religious sect, 
ean contribute much toward the solution of the 
world’s problems. Instilling into the characters 
and lives of the future citizens of America an 
appreciation of real and lasting values is the 
great task of the small non-sectarian college. 


J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL FOR Boys 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


VACATION EXERCISE B 
WE were touring. We came to a “fill ’er up” 
We said to the filler up, “How far is it 


to the next station?” “Oh, only a step or two.” 


tation. 
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That sounded like a competitive atmosphere. 
sut we just wanted a little more definiteness, so 
we ventured to ask, “About how far in miles is 
‘only a step or two’?” “Oh, anywhere from one 
to ten.” We had to be satisfied, though we were 
not. We really would have liked to know 
whether “a step or two” was three or nine miles. 

At another station the same question was 
asked and the answer was, “Oh, a nice little jog.” 
This sounded like “horse-and-buggy days.” To 
the suggestion that we would like to convert “a 
nice little jog” into miles, the answer was, “Oh, 
anywhere from 25 to 50.” Again we wished we 
knew whether it was 26 or 49 miles. 

But finally we reached our objective, the old 
homestead of our youth. After talking over the 
old settlers, the newcomers were considered. 
Smith certainly was an interesting character. 
“What kind of a looking chap is he?” “Qh, 
he’s medium height.” “To you what does 
‘medium height’ mean in inches?” “Oh, from 
five five to five ten, but he is a heavy-weight.” 
“Now don’t get cross, but what does ‘heavy- 
weight’ mean in pounds?” “Oh, anywhere from 
175 to 250.” Our physical picture of Smith was 
quite too indefinite to be satisfactory. It made 
a lot of difference whether Smith was five five 
and weighed 250 pounds or was five ten and 
weighed 175 pounds. 

In a last desperate attempt to secure one bit 
of definite information we asked, “How old is 
Smith?” “Oh, he’s middle-aged.” We gasped, 
but in a despairing tone of voice said, “And in 
years what does ‘middle-aged’ mean?” “Qh, 
between 35 and 50.” What a delight it would 
have been to have known if Smith was 36 or 49. 

Some minds at least desire a reasonable defi- 
niteness in measurements. It would seem to be 
appropriate to find this trait in persons dealing 
with scientifie subjects. 

There being a number of teachers in the 
group, the subject of measurements easily led to 
examination ratings. “Two grades are all that 
are necessary—satisfactory and unsatisfactory,” 
exclaimed one, “and it’s easy for the teacher.” 
Thought I: Is that the great object of education, 
to make its processes easy for the teacher? Do 
the students’ ideas merit any consideration? Do 
students’ powers of comparison develop only 
after graduation or are they cultivated in earlier 
years by the positive, comparative and superla- 
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tive of grammar? And is grammar jn eon. 
formity with our mental make-up? If so, why 
do we immediately invent “very sick” and “por 
fectly well” and even “very much better’? Sein 
minds may be content to divide the entire sty. 
dent body into only two masses, like bricks and 
mortar, but are students satisfied? Our U.S 
constitution tells us “All men are created 
equal,” but who believes in the equality of int, 


mt 


ligence or who believes there are only two grails 
of intelligence? Certainly students do not. 
“Better use the letter system with five or six 
grades,” said another teacher. “Some better.” 
said a third, “but why do so many faculties add 


a plus and minus factor increasing the grades 
from five to thirteen?” Evidently some minds 
wish definiteness. “Even though I am using th 
letter system,” piped up a voice, “I do not lik 
it. First, it is a parasite. It does not 
enough backbone to stand on its own feet. With 
few exceptions the original rating is done in th 
percentage system, and then to hide its exactness 
translated into the letter system.” “But th 
percentage system is not exact,” one exclaimed. 
Another said, “It is exact enough to base th 
letter system upon, which of course carries its 
inexactness, if any, into the letters, so that 

A’s ought to be B’s, and some B’s ought to be 
A’s and some B’s ought to be C’s, and some (’’s 
ought to be B’s and some C’s ought to be D's, 
and some D’s ought to be C’s and some D’s ought 
to be F’s, and some F’s ought to be D’s. 

“The inaccuracies of the percentage syst 
and its injustices, if any, are magnified in the 
letter system by placing in one group students 
of widely differing achievement. For instance 
if C ineludes 75 to 85 per cent., one C student 
‘an have all his ratings in the 70’s and another 
san have all his in the 80’s. Is the C picture 
honest or even fair? 

“T wish I knew how the letter system really 
originated. My imagination ean invent several 
reasons, none of which may be true. Possib! 
familiarity with a system through experience 
with it as a student accounts for some preter- 
ences without much consideration of values. Is 
this sometimes called habit? What a grand 
country this is anyway, where we do not all have 
to think alike! 

“The fact that the State Education Depart- 
ment uses the percentage system is accounted for 
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Jling it ‘old fogey,’ ‘out-of-date,’ ete. The 
» facts, that the department is in the hands 
paratively-yyoung men and that it sets the 
| many ways for other state departments, 


seem to register. 
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“Tn a self-confident executive's office once hung 
the slogan, ‘How little we know about what we 
are sure of.’ Perhaps that is why some one loses 
in every bet.” 

Wiis G. GREGORY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT HOUSING AND UNIVERSITY 
SUCCESS 

One of the first questions which a student 

ng eollege or university has to decide is, 

“Where shall I room?” This is usually decided 

e basis of social advantage, convenience or 

ile it should be decided on the relation of 

pe of housing to the success of the student. 

Social advantage should, of course, not be the 

factor if it should conflict with the 

irpose of college attendance. Conveni- 

ence should also be secondary to the advantage 

red. Cost may be unavoidably the decid- 

factor, but frequently some difference in 

uld not be decisive if there were reason 

believe that the more expensive rooming place 

| be more conducive to suecess. Decision 

» basis of the relation between housing and 

success of the student has been uncertain 

because the information on which to base a deci- 
s not been available. 

investigation on which this article is 


as made at the University of Chicago to 
ne what relation exists between the uni- 
success of the students and the type of 
The 
red from the records of 3,345 students who 
Stu- 


housing was ¢lassified into four types: 


ng used by them. information was 


ulated at the university as freshmen. 


homes, rooming houses under private 
nagement, residence halls maintained by the 
rsity and chapter houses owned or con- 
ed by the fraternities. 
ororities or sorority houses. 


The university has 
Two types of 
formation were collected, measures of univer- 
success and measures of initial character- 
The measures of suecess used were the grades 
made, the length of attendance, the amount of 
work completed, the scholastic honors earned 
and the amount of participation in student ac- 
vities. The measures of initial characteristics 





used were the high-school grades, psychological 
examination scores, high-school personality rat- 
ings, personality schedule scores, age of univer- 
sity entrance, extent of education of the parents 
and oceupation of the fathers. The number of 
students in the different types of housing varied, 
but there were enough in each to insure signifi- 
Of the total 
2,136 were in the homes during the entire time 


eance for the findings. number, 


of residence, 382 were in the rooming houses, 
263 were in the residence halls, 339 were in the 
chapter houses and 225 changed type of housing 
one or more times. 

The housing groups were first compared on the 
This 


did not measure accurately the relation between 


various measures of university success. 


university success and student housing, because 
it did not take into account the initial quality 
of the groups of students, and what seemed to 
be the relation of housing to success might be 
merely the result of initial differences, but it 
- 
The 


residence-hall groups of both men and women 


did give a general view of the situation. 


attended the largest number of quarters, com- 
pleted the largest number of majors per quarter 


and made the highest average grades. They 
had the largest proportion graduated and en- 
rolled for graduate or professional work. They 


ranked first in scholastic honors and also in the 
extent of participation in student activities. 
The home groups were second on each of these 
measures, except that the chapter-house group 
of men excelled the home group in the extent 
of participation in student activities. The chap- 
ter-house group ranked third, except that they 
activities and lowest 


were second on student 


on scholastic honors won. The rooming-house 
groups were lowest on the measures, except that 
the men won more scholastic honors and had a 
larger proportion taking graduate work than 
the chapter-house group. 

To determine whether the variations among 
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e } ng wr p mn ( ires OL Suc@eSS 
re g C1 1an might have resulted from 
ce, e correlation ratio or the coefficient 
onting is used to secure an index of 
ea ‘ It if ndex $ na l indicated 
e ( erence 1 the yr Ips were not 
int, b ere a ntable for by chance 
rs It ( ndex Vy s large, 3.0 or more, 
indicated that there were basie differences 
ng the groups, differences which could not 
v attributed to chance factors. On the mea- 
ires of suecess the ‘ndexes of significance 
ranged from 8.2 to 17.1, which indicated that 
e differences were significant and not the re- 
it of chanee. There were basic differences 


either in the ability of the students making up 
he groups, in the desirability of the types of 
housing or in unmeasured factors. 

To determine whether the differences in sue- 
cess of the groups could have been the result of 
differences in the composition of the groups, the 
their 


groups were compared on the basis of 


initial characteristics. In general the residence- 
hall groups ranked above the other groups on 
these measures and the rooming-house groups 
below, but on the majority of the measures the 
The 


and contingency eoefficient methods showed that 


differences were small. correlation ratio 


the differences on the measures of scholastie 


ability were not significant, since the indexes of 
1.0. 


entrance, the extent of education of the parents 


significance were less than On the age of 
and the oecupation of the fathers there were 
differ- 


ences appeared to be chiefly differences in soeio- 


significant differences. The significant 
economie status. 

Another comparison of the groups was made 
by finding the ratio of the deviations from the 
mean of the total of each of the housing groups 
on each of the measures to the standard devia- 
tion of the difference of the means of the total 
and of each group. 


the 


This comparison was made 
the 
There were 


both on measures of suecess and 


on 
measures of initial characteristies. 
significant variations among the groups on all 
the measures of suecess, but the variations on the 
measures of initial characteristics were not sig- 
nificant except on the edueation of the parents 
and the occupations of the fathers. It is not 
possible to combine either the measures of sue- 
initial characteristics 


the measures of 


cess or 
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into a single measure with any certai 
validity, but the ratios of the deviations 
the total to the standard deviations of th, 
ences are abstract numbers and ean be com) 
The arithmetic mean of these ratios gives , 
weight to each of the measures, which is 
bly not the correct weighting, but the resu)| 
at least suggestive. The mean of the raj 
initial characteristics was subtracted fro) 
mean of the ratios on success for each gro 
positive difference indicated that the h 
group exceeded expectations, a negative diff 
ence that it failed to meet expectations. F 
the men the differences were: rooming house. 
—11.8; chapter house, —5.2; home, — 1.2; 
residence hall, 14.1. For the women the diff 
ences were: rooming house, —7.6; home, ().1: 
residence hall, 10.0. 
that were larger than 3.0 were significant. The 


Since these were ratios, 9 
home groups approximately equaled the promise 
The reside? Ce- 
hall groups were significantly above expectations 


of their initial characteristies. 


and the rooming-house and chapter-house groups 
were significantly below expectations. 

Since equal weighting probably gave too much 
importance to certain factors, another method 
was employed. For this the average university 
grade was selected as the most representative 
measure of university suecess—it applied to al 
the students, it more nearly measured the 1 
tal ability and effort of the students than 
of the other measures, and it was a more ¢o! 
servative measure than most of the others, fo1 
the variations were smaller. Regression equ 
tions were caleulated for the prediction of w 
versity grades based upon the measures of initia 
characteristics. After thus equalizing the initia 
quality of the housing groups, as far as could 
be with the 
found that the typical man student made grades 


done measures available, it was 
averaging .75 grade points higher if he resided 


in a residence hall rather than in a chapte 
house, .69 higher than in a rooming house and 
.60 higher than in a home. The typical woma: 
student made grades averaging .73 grade points 
higher if she resided in a residence hall rather 
than in a rooming house and .30 higher than in 
a home. Since the other measurable factors 
were held constant, these were measures 01 
relation between student housing and scholasti 


success. 














lt 


102 
140 


er method of comparison was secured 


iting regression equations for each of 


ips separately. Each of these equations 
n used to predict the grades of the other 
, groups. The regression equation for 
of the groups was affected by both the 
erades and the initial characteristics 

t group. When this equation was used to 


1 


the grades of another group, the pre- 


ed grade was affected only by the character- 


cs of the second group and therefore pro- 


d a comparison of the relation of the 


ferent types of housing to university grades. 


her 


+ 


procedure indicated that if those who lived 


he rooming houses had lived in residence 


they would have made grades 36 per cent. 


her than they actually did, assuming that 


factors remained constant. Similarly, if 


se who lived in the chapter houses had lived 
he residence halls they would have made 29 


An 


he old-plan students who lived in the chapter 


homes would have improved their grades 


? 


sf 


ner cent. higher grades, and those who lived in 


On 


<0 
ent. by a change to the residence halls. 

ther comparison was possible because 
of the fraternity members did not live in 
apter houses. The 279 fraternity members 


s during the entire time of residence were 


‘what superior to the 402 members who 


yitside the chapter houses on all the mea- 
of initial characteristics, though on most 


the measures the differences were not signifi- 


ne 


On the measures of university success 
itside members were significantly superior 
chapter house members. In other words, 


aternity members who lived outside the 


apter houses completed more quarters in the 


‘sity, completed more courses per quarter, 
higher grades, had a higher proportion 


in residence, a higher proportion had gradu- 


a higher proportion had enrolled for ad- 


need work, a higher proportion had won 


»} 


I 


(HE League of Nations is very much in the 


E 


stie honors and a higher proportion had 
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participated in student activities than had the 
chapter house members. 

One hundred and fifty of the old-plan students 
changed type of housing during their university 
residence. There were 114 who spent part ot 
their time of residence in the homes, 76 in room- 
ing houses, 66 in chapter houses and 63 in resi- 
dence halls. The average time spent in each 
type was from four to five quarters. The same 
students lived in at least two types of housing, 
so the findings were not affected by the quality 
ot 


students while in the residence halls were the 


the students. The grades made by these 
highest, in the homes second, in the rooming 
houses third and in the chapter houses lowest. 
In the various comparisons which have been 
made the residence hall has been found to have 
the highest correspondence with success in the 
This 


whether the success was measured by the gross 


university. association was apparent, 
averages of the criteria of success, by the quan- 
titative comparison of the types of housing 
through the use of regression equations or by the 
relation of change of type of housing to univer- 
sity suecess. The home was second by the same 
standards for measuring the relation of housing 
to university success. The rooming house and 
chapter house had the lowest correlation of 
initial characteristics with university success. 
The men in the chapter houses were somewhat 
superior to the average in ability, but their sue 
cess was inferior. The fraternity members in 
the chapter houses achieved less than did mem 
bers in other types of housing. The students 
who changed type of housing made the lowest 
grades during the quarters they lived in the 
chapter houses. The only point on which those 
in the chapter houses ranked high was in the 
extent of participation in student activities, and 
even in this they were excelled by those in the 
residence halls and by the fraternity members in 
E. T. WALKER 


other types of housing. 
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QUOTATIONS 


DUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ible eve at the moment, and it may be oppor- 





call attention to the fact that some of 
To 


achieve understanding and cooperation in the 


tune to 


its work is not always highly controversial. 


world of thought—this is the aim of the Organie 





J1d 


zation of Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. The directs this 


league’s work is composed, not of 


committee which 
part of the 
government representatives, but of people en- 
gaged in scholarly and artistie work in many 
countries. The liberal arts and the humanitarian 
and exact sciences have their particular problems 
This 


It goes a step 


in international committee 


deal 


further and attempts to discover by means of 


cooperation. 


endeavors to with these. 
discussions earried on with the leaders of eduea- 
tion in many countries what methods should be 
used in secondary and in higher education in 
order to prepare students to realize the most sig- 
modern society—that of the 


nificant feature of 
necessary interdependence of peoples. 

The Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
which recently met at Geneva, declared that the 
more the peoples of the world may be divided 
by political or economic interests so much the 
more will the greater spirits among them feel 
the urge to come close to each other, to under- 
stand each other and to work in cooperation in 
order to maintain a general culture, a univer- 
Political 


velopments within the different countries have 


salitvy of thought. and economie de- 
presented special difficulties during the past few 
vears, but these difficulties have merely served 
to emphasize the importance of the work of in- 
telleetual cooperation which should achieve a 
sort of synthesis between the two tendencies at 
work in the modern world, nationalism and in- 
ternationalism. 

The 
Intellectual 
projects which have been undertaken in the field 


recent discussions of the Committee on 


Cooperation reviewed the various 
of intellectual life in order to promote a mutual 
comprehension of the different civilizations and 
the different countries in the world. 

One of the most interesting activities which 
has been promoted in this connection is the ob- 
jective and disinterested study of international 
relations. As a result of two years’ preparatory 
work, in cooperation with national organizations 
and schools interested in the scientific study of 
international relations, a conference was held in 
London in June of this year at which represen- 
tatives from these various national organizations 
discussed the question of collective security. It 
is a matter of some interest that the League’s 
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work in this field has resulted in the further os. 
tablishment of institutes in variny: 
countries, occupied exclusively with objec 


ve 


research 


and disinterested study of international] rela- 

tions. 

The committee has also organized public “eoy 
versations” on problems in the field of art 

Five of these “e nversa 

tions” Frankfort, 

Madrid, Venice, Paris and Nice, and the views 


artistic appreciation. 
have already been held at 


brought forward and conelusions arrived at hay, 
At the en 
of July last year, the “conversations” at Veni: 


been published in permanent form. 


were held in the Doge’s Palace, with the assis 
tance of the Italian National Committee on Ip 
tellectual Cooperation. Here the subject for dis. 
cussion was “Contemporary Arts and Realit 

Art and the State.” Nearly 100 artists 
ers, sculptors, architects and writers—as | 
professors of history, of art and art criti: 
these “conversations.” 
Discussions in this field are now to be directed 


tributed their views to 
toward the question of teaching the fine arts and 
the forming of publie taste. 

During the month of March of this year 4 
“conversation” was held at Nice at the Jnstitut 
détudes méditerranéennes. | 
theme was broached: “The Formation ot 
Modern Man and the Ends of Education.” 

For the benefit of the thousands of peopl 


Here a ver 


every country who are interested in this field 
study, the league has published a series of pai 
phlets dealing with specific aspects of the ge 
eral problem of intellectual cooperation. 
recently published one is entitled “Oriental and 
Occidental Civilizations.” In this volume, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray (chairman of the League’ 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation) and the 
Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, opened t! 
debate. Further publications on this qu 
will contain contributions from well-known 
ures in China, India and Japan. 

Another project which has been undertaken t 
promote a better knowledge of the great eiviliza 
tions of the world is the collecting of etlino- 
graphical and historical material relating to 
This project 


ot tne 





+ 
Lhe 


origin of American civilization. 
was begun last year when the Assembly 

League of Nations adopted a resolution pro 
posed by the representative of the Argentine 


This collection will contribute ma- 
objective and scientific study of the 
vilization of the American continent 
ter discoveries and conquests which 
these civilizations into contact with the 
f Europe. This work will, therefore, 
of the most important periods in the 
the world. 
foregoing projects indicate how the 
. endeavoring, by creating opportunities 
tact and discussion among representa- 
e thought of various countries, to in- 


At the 


another approach to the general 


| understanding in the world. 


intellectual cooperation is being tried 


the conelusion of international con- 













th regard to certain questions in the 
{ scholarship or artistic creation. 
For example, the league has drawn up a draft 
n with regard to the use of wireless 
This draft 


sent to the various governments mem- 


ting in the cause of peace. 


the league, and the Committee on Intel- 
Cooperation hopes that an agreement 
‘cured under which this means of rapid 


tion between countries will not be 


for any but peaceful purposes. 

With the same end in view, the committee 
ussed the possibility of gaining agree- 
ong the various governments for the 
objects of artistie, historical or scien- 
erest which have been lost or removed 


r country of origin during the history 


ist five or six centuries. 
of formal 
ents is being pursued, too, in connec- 
the 


jem of history teaching and school text- 


The method agreement between 


the committee’s discussion of 
The draft declaration, which the com- 
has drawn up for the signature of gov- 
ts with regard to the revision of history 
‘ks, says that since they are “desirous of 
¢ closer and intensifying the good rela- 
them with other countries; con- 
further 


ns uniting 


‘ed that those relations will be 
trengthened if the younger generation in every 
country is given a wider knowledge of the his- 
ry of other nations; realizing the necessity of 
obviating the dangers that may arise through 
‘ tendentious presentations of certain histor- 


vents in school textbooks; the governments 
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declare that they agree upon the following prin- 


ciples: 


1. It is desirable that the attention of the com- 
petent authorities in every country, and of authors 
of school text-books, should be drawn to the ex- 
pediency: 

(a) Of assigning as large a place as pos- 
sible to the history of other nations; 

(b) Of giving prominence, in the teaching 
of world history, to facts caleulated to bring 
about a realisation of the interdependence of 


nations. 


2. It is desirable that every Government 
should endeavor to find means, more especially in 
connection with the choice of school-books, of 


putting school children on their guard against all 


such allegations and interpretations as might 


engender unfair prejudices against other nations. 


In its concern with the problem of teaching, 
the committee has sought the cooperation of the 
directors of higher education in the 
A meeting was held at Paris on May 


various 
countries. 
3 and 4 of this year, at which such directors 
from the United Kingdom, France, Hungary, 
Italy and the United States of America met to 
study the problems of higher education which 
are common to all countries. The preparatory 
studies for this meeting had been made by a 
committee representing the educational admin- 
istrations of the United Kingdom, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Spain, Sweden and the United 
States of America. This work 
brought together a remarkable collection of in- 
formation on the history of the development and 


preparatory 


the underlying principles of higher education in 
the seven countries concerned, relations between 
the universities and the state, internal organiza- 
This 


never 


tion of institutions of higher education. 
information, which in many eases has 
before been made available to the public, will 
shortly be published by the League’s Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Meanwhile, the work 
in this field continues. 

By creating opportunities for international 
contacts and by publishing the discussions on 
the common problems of intellectual life in all 
countries, the league has thus contributed at 
the one time to the solution of these problems 
and to the development of a cooperative spirit 
among those engaged in dealing with them in 
the various ecountries.—Education, London. 
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REPORTS 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS GOVERN- 
ING ORAL EXAMINATIONS 

Tue following set of suggestions governing 
oral examinations for graduate degrees was pre- 
pared for use in the School of Education at The 
Pennsylvania State College. It is the consensus 
of opinion of the members of the faculty that 
the oral examinations have been considerably 


improved since the suggestions were adopted. 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE EXAMINATION: 
A. The Candidate. 

1. The candidate shall prepare a brief per- 
sonal history covering the follow- 
ing points: 

a. His past experience 

b. His major and minor fields 

c. His thesis topic 

B. The Dean of the Graduate School or His 

Representative. 

1, The Dean of the Graduate School, or his 
representative, shall appoint a 
committee of faculty members to 
conduct the examination. 

As far as possible, these faculty 
members shall be representative 
of the fields in which the eandi- 
date has done his major and minor 
work. 

b. At least three days before the date 
set for the examination the com- 
mittee members shall be notified 
of their appointments, and shall 
receive copies of the personal his- 
tory prepared by the candidate. 

2. One of the committee members shall be 

designated Chairman. 
a. The chairman shall be someone other 
than the faculty member under 
whom the candidate has done his 
major work. 
IT. THe Conpvuct OF THE EXAMINATION: 
A, The Duties of the Chairman. 
1. He shall so subdivide the time allotted 
for the examination that each com- 
mittee member shall have a reason- 
able amount of time to satisfy 
himself concerning the qualifica 
tions of the candidate. 
2. He shall call upon the various members 


in turn to examine the candidate, 


Vou. 42, 





and in doing so shall int 
of the time allotted to him. 

3. If occasion arises, he shall prevent blu 
ing on the part of the candida: 
by requesting him not to quest 
the committee members during t 
conduct of the examination. 

4. During the longer examinations, 
shall declare a recess for 5 or ] 
minutes, at the option of the cay 
didate and committee members 

5. After every committee member ha, 
satisfied himself concerning 
qualifications of the candidate, 
when the allotted time for the 
amination has elapsed, he sh, 
declare the examination closed 

6. Following the closing of the examin 
tion he shall ask the candidate + 
withdraw and await the decisio; 
of the committee. 

7. He shall eall for a discussion of t! 
qualifications of the candidate 

8. He shall call for a vote on the outeo 

of the examination. 

He shall inform the candidate of 

outcome immediately following t 


© 


examination. 
10. He shall report the outcome of the 
amination to the Dean of 
Graduate School, or his repres 
tative. 
B. The Duties of the Committee Members 
1. Each committee member shall so 
duct his share of the examinat 
that the qualifications of the 
didate may be ascertained 
accurately and efficaciously as pos 
sible. This will require that tl 
following be kept in mind 
a. The sole purpose of the examinat 

is to determine the qualificati 
and shortcomings of the cand 
date. 

b. Discussion by the committee memb 
interferes with and delays the at 
tainment of the objective of ¢! 
examination. 

e. The giving of information and tl 
explanation of matters on w! 
the candidate is not informed 
terferes with the attainment 
the objective. 





ems immediately 
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It is not fair to expect the candidate 
to guess what the examiner has in 
mind when he is asked an indefi- 

nite or ambiguous question. 

begin- 
pt to 


up 


Questions prepared before the 
ning of the examination are a 
be more valid than those made 

on the spur of the moment. 

the 


topie on which he is obviously 


= 


f. Nagging or ragging candidate 


Bb t=] 
on a 
uninformed can serve no good pur 
pose. 

g, The 
fairly confused by questions inter- 


candidate is apt to become un- 


posed by a committee member 


other 
given the floor by the chairman. 


than the one who has been 


A question, therefore, should not 


be interposed except under un 


usual circumstances, and then only 
when it will result in better attain- 
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ing the prime purpose of the ex 

amination. 
2. Each committee member shall vote upon 
the of the 


when called upon to do so by the 


outcome examination 


chairman. 


a. According to his opinion, he shall 
vote that 
(1) The candidate has passed, or 
that 
(2) The candidate has failed, or 
that 
(3) The candidate has passed con 


ditionally. 
b. A vote that a 
conditionally 


candidate has passed 


must be accom- 
recommendations 
the 
of action of the candidate. 
Rosert G. BERNREUTER 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


panied by 


concerning future course 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT ABOUT WARNED STUDENTS? 


the many duties of guidance and per- 


ificers is the interviewing of students 
id-semester grades indicate that they 
¢ unsatisfactory work. Such students 
be classified in several categories; (1) those 


have received warnings on account of in- 
‘lete work, such as failure to complete term 


take examinations or to hand in 


n work, as well as (2) those who 
those who do fail- 


s to 
writte 
examinations and (3) 
s work. When one deals with this group, 
xm scholastie disaster is imminent, certain 

In the first place, 

heterogeneous group display char- 
ties which will differentiate it in any way 

(Identifying char- 


arise. 


ther college students? 


‘istics would permit early guidance and pos- 


avoidance of warnings by many of the 
Secondly, what percentage of them 


lly sueceed and how do those sueceeding 


ire with those who fail? Finally, what 


!! individual conferences with a guidance 
at the time of receiving the warning, 
The present study 


upon such students? 


empts replies to these and related questions. 


PREVALENCE OF WARNINGS 


of all the at the 
Buffalo Collegiate Center! received warnings in 


Forty per cent. students 


mid-semester of the seeond term of the school 


year 1934-35. The warnings were sent to 36 
per cent. of the first semester freshmen, to 54 
per cent. of second semester freshmen and to 


(those students 


work 


one quarter of the sophomores 


with two or three semesters of scholastic 


to their eredit). 


Of these potentially failing students, two 


thirds obtained one warning only; the remaining 
one third received from two to five. Two fifths 


of those students who had entered in January of 


this same year, one third of those who had 
entered in September and one quarter of the 
group classified as second-year students were 


warned in two or more subjects. It would seem, 
judging from these data, that there is less likeli- 
hood of students receiving two or more warnings, 
the longer the period in which they have been in 


attendance at the center. 
1 For a description of the ability of these stu- 


dents, see Eunice Strabel, ScHOoL AND Society, 41: 
1068, June 15, 1935. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WARNED STUDENTS 


The warned students as a group were scho- 
other students at the cen- 
They averaged 79.6 on the New York State 
82.0.2 


The former group were two fifths of a sigma 


lastically inferior to 
ter. 
Regents Examinations, their classmates, 
score? lower on rank in high-school graduating 
class (when this measure was converted into half- 
to 


mid-semester 


than students 
The 


unwarned group were on the average two months 


sigma seores*® from one ten) 


receiving no admonitions. 


younger at high-school graduation than their 


successful fellow students. As shown in 


less 


Table I, the previous semester college grades of 


TABLE I 
A COMPARISON OF WARNED AND Not-WARNED STUDENTS 
AT THE BuFFALO COLLEGIATE CENTER ON REGENTS 
AVERAGE, AGE AT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION, 
Oulo STATE TEST Scores, RANK IN HIGH 


SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS AND 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
Boys Girls Total 

= Ze > Ae S ae 
Number of stu 

ae 83 99 3 42 114 172 

Regents average 79.6 81.8 79.9 82.2 79.6 82.0 
Age at high 
school gradu 

ation ...<c.. 164 18.1 17.8 179 182. 189 

Ohio State scores 41.8 60.5 0.8 57.4 413.9 58.0 
Rank in = gradu 

ating class .. 65.1 .6 1.8 6.2 5.0 5.8 
Occupational 

knowledge ... 52.9 49.2 5.6 60.3 3.1 54.8 
High school atti 

tude ; ce ee 7.4 1.3 7.2 7.5 7.3 
Previous semes 

ter average 3.9 1.3 3.9 4.4 3.9 4.4 
Number of semes 
ter hours regis 

eered-for .... 14.7. 11.3 100 12127 22.58 Gis 


those students who had been in attendance at 
the center during the fall semester session of the 


college averaged one half of a letter-grade 


poorer for the warned students than for their 
classmates.* 

The group who received warnings found it 
necessary to engage in extra-scholastie remunera- 
tive activity on the average of sixteen hours per 


week. Many of them had a full-time job outside 


2 This difference is completely reliable. 

3 See H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 
and Edueation,’’ pp. 111-115. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1926. 

4 The chances are 93 in 100 that this is a true dif- 
ference. 
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of school and were also carrying a sch 
load of sixteen semester hours at the cent; 

remaining center students, who seemed to }y 
cessfully pursuing their studies, were emp|oy, 
Fifty-fiy 
per cent. of the former group worked for wae 


on the average of nine hours a week. 


as compared with 37 per cent. of the latter 

For the boys, the differences between 
warned and unwarned was slightly greater : 
for the entire group on the Ohio State U; 
Test age at high-<seh 


The potentially failing male 


IVersity 
Psychological and on 
graduation. 
dent was on the average four months olde) 
graduation from high school than his mor 
On the Psy 


Examination, the average score of 


cessful classmate at the center. 
logical 
former was almost two deciles lower 
the latter. 

For the girls, the differences between the ty 
groups was less than for the boys on hoth 
Ohio State Test and age. But on rank in 
ating class, the successful girls averaged thre 
fourths of a sigma seore® more than their pote: 
tially unsuccessful mates of the same sex 












To summarize, it would seem that the students 
who are not reported by their instructors ; 
doing poor work are on the whole significant); 
more able, as indicated by their Regents grades 
and their scores on the Ohio State Psychologica 
Examination. They are somewhat better as we 
on rank in high-school graduating class 
previous semester average college grades. They, 


bai 


in addition, carry a significantly lighter load of 
outside remunerative work than their classmates 


who received warnings. 


A COMPARISON OF WARNED STUDENTS WH 
FINALLY SUCCEEDED WITH THOSE WHO0 
FAILED IN THE CouRSES IN WHICH 
THEY WERE WARNED 

Scholastically, the two groups of students, 
those who passed and those who failed the 
courses in which they had received warnings, 
were not greatly different. Those who passed 
had slightly better Regents grades’ and 8 
higher place in high-school graduating ¢lass 
5 The chances are 98 in 100 that this difference} 

a true one. 
6 The chances are 97 in 100 that this different 
is a true and reliable one. 


7 The chances are 94 in 100 that this difference 
a reliable one. 
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they were slightly lower than their 
on the Psychological Examination 
iat is, a measure of previous work is 
rtant in estimating whether a student 
ible to pull up a failing grade to a 

than 
[his is in complete accord with the 


is a so-called “intelligence 


ndings concerning the weight of those 
measures in prediction of ultimate success.* 
cessful students earried a_ slightly 

ad both of school and of outside work.® 

s is not Students!° 


vho do many things in addition to 


surprising. who are 


lies, on the average have learned how 


ore effectively and in addition know 


idget their time advantageously. 


TABLE II 
ISON OF WARNED STUDENTS WHO EVEN 
FAILED WITH THOSE WHO PASSED 
RSES IN WHICH THEY RECEIVED 
WARNINGS 


Passed Failed 
Pe Try er te 63 51 
CLADE <6 ee awe 80.2 78.9 
OH Ns oi BS wate 43.2 45.8 
high school gradu- 
o CHARS « c-s cua eaue ss 5.2 4.5 
Nu of semester hours 
Cd. FOP ui Ses a 12.0 10.3 
N hours of employ- 
ocaie actoenear hue terkrar et 8.5 5.2 
{ COMPARISON OF WARNED STUDENTS WHO 


WERE INTERVIEWED WITH THOSE 
Not INTERVIEWED 


Notices were posted on the bulletin board to 


that all students who received warn- 

ngs were required to report to the office of the 

nnel director. The free hours of all these 

ts had been obtained, and when they did 

ake appointments voluntarily, letters were 

sent to some of them, requesting them to report 
tain definite time for an interview. 

Vuring a three-week period directly following 

ing of warnings, a total of twenty-eight 

nts were interviewed about their failing 

rk. These twenty-eight students were com- 

red on various scholastic measures with the 

ng eighty-six students who had received 


*M. E. Wagner, ScHoon anp Society, 40: 367- 


‘he chances are 88 in 100 that this difference is 
one, 

See A. B. Crawford, ‘‘Incentives to Study,’’ 

University Press, 
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warnings but had not been interviewed. Their 
averages on the Regents Examination were ex- 
On the Ohio State Psychological 
the 
more than four points lower than the remaining 


actly the same. 


Examination, interviewed students were 


group of potential failures. The former were 
carrying, on the average, almost thirteen semes- 
ter hours of class work, as compared with eleven 
the The 


students were employed almost sixteen hours a 


hours for latter group. interviewed 


week outside of college, while the students who 


TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF WARNED STUDENTS WHO 
INTERVIEWED WITH THOSE WHO WERE 
Not INTERVIEWED 


WERE 


Non-interviewed Interviewed 


Failed 
Passed 
ot il 
Passed 
Total 


a= 


43 8&6 8 20 28 
78.8 80.4 79.6 80.2 79.1 79.6 
47.0 44.0 46.0 40.0 39.6 39.8 


Number of students. 
Regents average .... 
Ohio State scores 
Number of semester 
hours registered for 
Number of hours of 
employment ..... 4.3 5.3 4.8 10.3 


10.0 12.0 11.0 13.6 12.0 12.7 


18.0 15.8 
did not report to the office worked approximately 
five hours a week. On the spring semester col- 
lege average, the interviewed students averaged 
3.9, three tenths of a letter-point’? higher than 
the non-interviewed group. 

the 
interviewed group than of the interviewed group 
Of those 
students who did not report to the office of the 


Twenty-two per cent.?? more of non- 


failed one subject or more in June. 


personnel director, 50 per cent. failed at least 
one subject; 25 per cent., two or more subjects. 
The number of interviewed students who failed 
was considerably smaller; only 28 per cent. 
failed courses, and only 18 per cent. failed two 
or more. It would seem that student counseling 
was of value in bringing the warned student 
Although the 
of lesser ability, as 


up to a passing scholastic level. 
interviewed students were 
measured by the Psychological Examination, 
and in addition carried a heavier schedule of 
college work and of outside employment, they 
failed fewer subjects than their non-interviewed 


classmates. Moreover, the fact that they ob- 


11 This difference is not significant for the small 
number of cases included. 

12 The chances are 99 in 100 that this difference 
is significant. 
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tained a slight higher grade point average in 
the same 
the 


Re rent verage, lurtne.! su restive ot 


a Pe 
scnoias- 


ERVIEWEL 
SSING SUB 


NINGS 


Interviewed Non-interviewe¢ 


oO 
B 


umber 


assin 
Per cent 


a 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) While there is a wide overlapping of 


ibility between the warned and unwarned 
roups, the Jatter are significantly superior on 
the New York State Regents Examination 
rrades and on seores on the Ohio State Psyeho- 


For boys, ability as measured by 
[nis latter exan 


tor the 


ination seems more important; 


girls rank in high-school graduat- 
‘lass seems more significant. 

2) The students who passed the courses in 
which they had received warnings were slightly 
‘gents grades and on place in gradu- 
ating class and slightly lower on the Psychologi- 
cal Examination. Apparently previous work is 
more important for the potentially failing stu- 


] 


in eventually passing their warned courses 


, 
nt 
aent 


than is scholastic aptitude as measured by a 
o-called “intelligence” test. 

(3) The group of students who were inter- 
viewed had the same Regents average grades, a 


slightly lower average score on the Ohio State 


University Psychological Test, carried a greater 


number of semester hours of work and were 


employed more hours outside of the center than 


the non-interviewed group, and yet showed a 


lower percentage of failures than the group not 


interviewed. They, likewise, had a slightly 
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higher grade point average on their college work 
for the semester in which they received warn- 
ings. This suggests the importance of guidanee 
in a scholastic program. However, to completely 
validify this experiment, further investigation 
involving a larger number of cases should he 
undertaken. 
EUNICE Srraper 
THE BUFFALO COLLEGIATE CENTER AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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